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OUR FIRST THANKSGIVING DAY—In the year 1621, at Plymouth Colony, a day of public thanksgiving 


was dedicated to Providence in gratitude for the ending of a difficult year and for the successful harvest. 


Organizing Opportunity Ahead—by Harry E. O'Reilly 


Additional Articles by A. Philip Randolph, Margaret Thornburgh, Serafino Romualdi, 
William A. Fleete, William Collins, Fred K. Hoehler, Jr., Jerry Voorhis and Others 









Before you buy, be sure to ask this question: 


WHO BUILT IT? 


YOU OWE IT TO YOURSELF to make sure that the home 
you buy is one that has been properly built. 
You can’t afford to take chances because purchase of 
a home is a big and important investment. You want a home 
that has been built by experienced, thoroughly skilled 
craftsmen because only that kind of home is worth buying. 


That kind of home will give you satisfaction for a lifetime. 





Expert craftsmen are always union men—members of the 
building trades unions of the A. F. of L. 

The only right home for you—the only right home 

for anybody—is the home built 100% by skilled union men. 






Before you sign on the dotted line, get the facts. 






A good idea is to check with the Building Trades Council. 
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New Look? 


So many words which have so little to 
do with reality! This is the common and 
outstanding feature of many articles now 
rolling off the presses about the “new” 
type of government that has arisen in the 
U.S.S.R. since Stalin’s body passed out of 
the Soviet scene. 

Very seldom—and inadequately at that— 
do most of the experts on Russian affairs 
point out that, “new look” or not, the 
Kremlin continues to adhere fanatically 
and faithfully to the “proletarian dictator- 
ship” and its basic, ultimate aim of wor!d 
domination. 

Under the “new look”—just as much as 
in the days of Stalin’s old look—-the 
Kremlin continues to finance, operate and 
control a worldwide Communist apparatus, 
a fifth column, with which to subvert all 
non-Communist countries and thus facili- 
tate and hasten their coming under the 
Moscow yoke. 

None of these experts whose conclusions 
make so much of Moscow’s “new look” 
ever utters a word to point out the sinister 
significance of the fact that, in all its 
good-mannered diplomatic exercises, the 
Kremlin sternly rejects every allusion or 
hint, let alone move, in regard to its giv- 
ing up even a single square foot of terri- 
tory it has, in the last decade, brought 
under its yoke through Communist subver- 
sion and military force. 

So thrilled are these experts with Mos- 
cow’s “new look” that they systematically 
overlook the Soviet insistence on holding 
captive the Balkan, Baltic and Central Eu- 
ropean peoples. So blinded are these ex- 
perts by Khrushchev’s “new look” that 
they fail to see the peril to world peace and 
freedom in Moscow’s invigorated drive to 
hold captive the 18,000,000 Germans in the 
Soviet zone in order to use the pitiful Com- 
munist puppet regime as the means for 
gradually swallowing all Germany. 

Paying tribute to or being overwhelmed 
by Khrushchev’s smiles and apologies, Bul- 
ganin’s neatly trimmed beard and Zhukov’s 
military medals, manners and memories will 
not reduce international tension. The only 
relaxation that such exercises in self-de- 
ception will provide is the relaxation of 
the democracies’ efforts to build and main- 
tain sufficient defensive strength to deter 
and, if need be, defeat aggression. 

Jay Lovestone. 
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‘Women’s Role Grows in LL.PE. 


Labor’s political education has the 
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MRS. THORNBURGH 


League for Political Education 

has increased tremendously 
throughout the nation during recent 
Months. When we analyze the rea- 
fons why, we find there are several 
good ones. No. 1 is the interest 
thown by the State Federations of 
Labor in regard to women becoming 
active in L.L.P.E. 

In a great number of states, state- 
Wide women’s divisions have already 

been formed. Several more are in 
the process of being formed. In two 

| states, Oregon and Texas, the director 
of the women’s division has been ap- 
pointed as a paid member of the State 
Federation of Labor’s Educational 
Staff. Zoe Wilson, director of the 
Oregon women’s division, is traveling 
throughout her state forming wom- 
én’s divisions on the central labor 
Union, county and district L.L.P.E. 
level. Doris Cates, director of the 
Texas women’s division, is doing the 
same. As they organize each new 
Women’s unit or reactivate an inactive 
one, they stress the need for political 
@ducation programs for women con- 
Rected with labor. 

The women’s divisions of Labor’s 
League for Political Education are 
composed of three groups—the wom- 
én who are trade unionists them- 


Pitesese participation in Labor’s 
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job of counteracting the propaganda 


of the nation’s reactionary forces. 


Business has launched an all-out drive 


to capture the women’s vote in I 256. 


By MARGARET THORNBURGH 


Director, Women’s Division 
Labor’s League for Political Education 


selves, auxiliary members, and the 
members of trade union families who 
do not belong to auxiliaries but are 
interested in political education. 
They all work together on ap, equal 
basis. 

It was in recognition of the out- 
standing contribution of women to 
L.L.P.E.’s efforts in the Congressional 
campaigns of 1954 that the Oregon 
and Texas State Federations of Labor 
appointed the fulltime directors of the 
women’s divisions to their respective 
staffs. Since their appointments, 
both Zoe Wilson and Doris Cates 
have made good progress in assuring 
that the majority of women in their 
states will vote the liberal ticit in 
1956. 

The necessity of appointing a di- 
rector of a women’s division to work 
as a member of the educational staff 
of each and every State Federation of 
Labor is apparent to anyone who has 
acquainted himself with the amazing 
increase in the number of women 
who voted in 1952 as compared with 
1948. 

The report of the American Heri- 
tage Foundation on how people voted 
in these elections is very revealing. 
The survey found that 39 per cent 
more women voted in 1952 than in 
1948, while men increased their vote 


during the same period by only 16 
per cent. 

Although women have been given 
“credit” since November of 1952 for 
the election of the present conserva- 
tive Administration, impartial reports 
have said that men cast 1,700,000 
more votes for the Eisenhower-Nixon 
ticket than they cast for the Steven- 
son-Sparkman ticket, and this means 
that, while women were responsible 
for the high percentage given the con- 


Under direction of Mrs. Zoe Wilson is 
L.L.P.E. Women's Division in Oregon 














Much work confronts Mrs. Doris Cates, 
who heads Women's Division in Texas 


servatives, women are not entirely 
responsible for electing the current 
Administration. 

Women first took control of the 
national potential vote by a slight 
margin in 1940. Through the years 
the figure has increased, and women 
today control the potential vote by 
51.9 per cent. However, American 
women have never fully exercised 
their vote. Nevertheless, at each 
election they have increased the size 
of their vote. In 1952 the men cast 
only 600,000 more votes than women. 
If the women’s vote continues to in- 
crease, women will cast more votes 





in the 1956 elections than the men. 
Whether the vote of the women will 
be liberal or conservative depends on 
the effectiveness of the political acti- 
vities of our membership and their 
families. 

Another reason for the increase of 
interest in Labor’s League for Politi- 
cal Education by women is the sup- 
port and encouragement given to the 
program by a great number of Inter- 
national unions through their journ- 
als. Editorials written by the inter- 
national presidents have stressed not 
only importance of L.L.P.E. but also 
the great need for the women to 
participate in politics. 

In the areas where L.L.P.E. has 
been most successful, you find women 
cooperating to the fullest extent. I 
notice more central labor union acti- 
vity this year than in the past. It is 
common practice for each central la- 
bor union, upon becoming active in 
the political education field, to form 
a women’s division. Our trade union 
leaders have found that it is impos- 
sibie for them to carry the entire 
political load. The women are very 
efficient during registration programs. 
Through their efforts, more and more 
of our members are becoming quali- 
fied to vote and are preparing to 
exercise the right to vote in the 1956 
elections. 

Some reliable authorities say 70 
per cent of the eligible voters in the 
United States voted in 1952, but the 
labor vote was as low as 30 to 34 per 
cent of its potential. We have a great 
potential vote which must be in- 
formed, through political education, 
of the importance to our membership 
and their families of going to the 
polls on Election Day and voting for 
candidates who are favorable. 


Local and state women’s divisions 
are assuming this responsibility with 
the assistance of the national women’s 
division of Labor’s League. They are 
making great gains in the registration 
drives, in the poll-tax drives in the 
states still requiring payment of poll 
taxes, and in getting information to 
the membership and their families 
about issues which are vital to us, 

The first step toward a successful 
campaign is to get our union mem- 
bers and their families qualified to 
vote. 

The second step is to obtain cor. 
rect information and voting records 
into the homes of our union members 
so they may know how candidates 
who are seeking reelection actually 
voted on issues which affect our 
standard of living. The third and 
final step is to get the vote out on 
Election Day. 

Big business, always quick to scent 
a trend, has been wooing the women 
ever since the 1952 vote was analyzed. 
The “money trust” has launched an 
all-out drive designed to “capture” 
the women’s vote in 1956. The best 
way of counteracting the propaganda 
falsehoods of the “money trust” is 
through the educational truth of 
L.L.P.E. Participation by women in 
our activities is not simply desirable; 
it is absolutely essential if friends of 
the working people are to be returned 
to public office in next year’s elec- 
tions. 

Everywhere I travel I find that 
women are more than eager to as 
sume their great political responsi- 
bilities. Recognition of their value 
by all State Federations of Labor will 
represent another step forward in the 
great progress of the labor movement 
in our free society. 


U.S. women—whether they work in offices or in factories or are housewives, are 
It's likely they will cast more votes than men in ‘56. 


powerful on Election Day. 
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George Meany Addresses 
the American Legion 





A FIRM FOUNDATION for lasting peace and freedom 
can be built at the coming meeting of the Big Four 
foreign ministers by “putting some substance into the 
so-called ‘spirit of Geneva,’ ” the American Legion con- 
vention in Miami was told by A. F. of L. President 
George Meany. The substance includes agreement by 
the Soviet Union to a practical disarmament program, 
free elections in disrupted areas, including Germany, 
and disbanding and dismantling of the international 
Communist machinery and its “covert subversive aux- 
iliary bodies,” Mr. Meany said. 

“We of the trade union movement are against a pre- 
ventive war,” he told the Legion gathering. ‘We are for 
a program which will deter aggression and prevent war. 
We of labor have more to lose from war than any other 
section of our community. In this spirit, I fervently 
hope and pray that, at the coming Geneva conference 
of the Big Four foreign ministers, the Soviet negotiators 
will be asked to give favorable consideration” to the 
proposals. 

Nothing that has happened in the past few months, 
Mr. Meany said, “has produced any concrete evidence 
of change in the over-all Soviet intention to impose the 
godless ideology of communism, with all its barbaric 
embellishments, on the world by aggression, subversion, 
fraud, deceit or any other means available—including 
the hypocrisy of a smiling countenance masking an evil 
purpose.” 

Commenting on the earlier Geneva decision to secure 
the “elimination of barriers to free communications,” the 
American Federation of Labor’s head pointed out that 
“before there can be genuine freedom of communica- 
tions between America and Russia, the Russian people 
will have to win the right to freedom of communication 
within their own country.” 

Responsible democratic labor in the United States, 
said Mr. Meany, will not send any visiting delegations 
to Russia until there are definite signs of real freedom 
in that country. 

In his Legion address, which was warmly received by 
the delegates, the A. F. of L.’s president warned that 
the Soviets have launched a new propaganda drive to 
have America give up its overseas bases. 

“Such cries and campaigns,” Mr. Meany observed, 
“serve only the interests of Soviet imperialist aggression. 
Let us learn from our mistakes of yesterday. If we 
had not been in such a hurry to bring our boys back 
home in 1945, more of Europe would be free today.” 

He called for cooperation between labor and the 
Legion on this point as “a powerful guarantee against 
our nation being fooled a second time.” 

The A. F. of L. president warned also of the Russian 
drive to get American economic aid through trade. 

“I am sure that every patriotic American business- 
man will shun the Soviet gold which has a high blood 
content of slave labor,” he said. “No real American 
businessman will put his private securities above the 
national security of his country. Freedom cannot be 
bought and sold like tractors and locomotives.” 
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Bill Schnitzler Talks 
Plainly to Business 





THE SINGLE MOST disruptive force in labor-manage- 
ment relations, said Secretary-Treasurer William F. 
Schnitzler of the American Federation of Labor, is class- 
conscious American business and industry still seeking 
to “put labor in its place.” This statement was made by 
Mr. Schnitzler in an address to the Controllers Institute 
of America. 

In the same speech, the A. F. of L.’s secretary chal- 
lenged the daily newspapers of the country to publish 
a box-score showing the tremendous number of collec- 
tive bargaining agreements peacefully signed within a 
period compared with the number that involved a strike. 
He assailed the newspapers for their unfairness in em- 
phasizing strife rather than the great bulk of peaceful 
settlements. This practice of the daily press “presents 
a barrier instead of an avenue to public understanding 
of the labor situation,” he said. 

Mr. Schnitzler detaiied for the Controllers Institute 
how important segments of business and industry have 
become the prisoners of their own propaganda, believ- 
ing that the American trade union movement is a “revo- 
lutionary” or “Socialistic’ movement. These groups 
have used this erroneous prepaganda, he declared, to 
blast the upcoming merger of the American Federation 
of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations— 
not understanding that the business world’s concept of 
“merger” cannot be applied to trade unions where there 
can be no such thing as a “monopoly.” 

Unions want the employers with whom they deal to 
be successful, Mr. Schnitzler said, “for we realize full 
well that the success of industrial enterprise is necessary 
to our own success in achieving substantial economic 
gains for our members.” 

Labor’s interest in political affairs, he noted, never 
has been aimed at the injury or repression of manage- 
ment “or the denial of the legitimate rights of manage- 
ment.” Labor’s legislative efforts, he said, are aimed at 
the protection of the right to organize and to operate as 
unions, to bargain collectively to receive, a decent wage 
for a fair day’s work and to enjoy some protection 
against hazards via social insurance. 

“Yet a very great portion of the lobbying and political 
activities of employer organizations is devoted to the 
promotion of laws designed to destroy the trade union 
movement as an effective instrument of the workingmen 
and women of America,” he said. 

“IT would suggest that it is high time that management 
began to practice more widely in this area, the philos- 
ophy of free enterprise that it preaches, to follow the 
policy of ‘live and let live’ and to concede to workers 
the same opportunity to enjoy rights and liberties that 
it demands for itself.” 

Mr. Schnitzler reminded the businessmen, also, that 
there is another aspect of labor’s role in American life 
that merits wider appreciation—the role labor plays in 
the communities, attempting to make them better, safer 
and more wholesome places in which to live, to raise a 
family and to seek individual opportunity and advance- 
ment in life. 
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T ITS 1955 convention, the 

Switchmen’s Union of North 

America decided te add 
“AFL” to its official name. This deci- 
sion is significant in that it reflects 
the pride of switchmen that they are 
the only operating union in the 
railroad industry affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

There is a popular misconception 
of the type of work that switchmen 
perform. Many people think they 
simply pull a lever and switch trains 
from one track to another. The fact 
is that this is only a minor part of 
the work of the craft of switchmen. 
Today nearly 80,000 switchmen per- 
form the task of “making up” and 
“breaking up” trains, both freight 
and passenger. This group represents 
about one-third of the railroad em- 
ployes who are directly connected 
with the movement of trains. 

Switchmen as a craft were first or- 
ganized in 1877 in Chicago. But it 
was not until 1886 that the Switch- 
men’s Mutual Aid Association, con- 
sisting of many lodges, was organ- 
ized. The association ran into finan- 
cial difficulties several years later, 
and in 1894 the present Switchmen’s 
Union of North America was organ- 
ized. Twelve years later, in 1906, the 
Switchmen’s Union received its char- 
ter from the American Federation of 
Labor for the purpose of organizing 
the craft of switchmen. 

Today there are more than 330 
lodges in the Switchmen’s Union, 
representing members in every state 
of the United States and in Canada. 
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It holds contracts on railroads in the 
East, South and West, including such 
large carriers as the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western, the Denver, Rio 
Grande and Western, the Southern 
Pacific, the Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific, and the Great Northern. Dur- 
ing the past sixty years the Switch- 
men’s Union has grown steadily de- 
spite the usual dips in membership 
suffered during depression years. 

In 1894, when the Switchmen’s 
Union was organized, switchmen re- 
ceived $47.50 a month, working 
twelve hours a day and seven days a 
week. Today the basic monthly rate 
for switchmen, working five days a 
week and eight hours a day, is over 
$420. Sixty years ago a switchman 
had no job security and no job 
rights. He could be fired at will, 
blacklisted for being a union mem- 
ber or for participating in a strike, 
and was subject to the arbitrary and 
capricious actions of management. 
Today a switchman is protected in 
his job by working rules which have 
developed over the years and by his 
union which represents him. 

Sixty years ago a serious problem 
was the dismissal of railroad work- 
ers once they reached the age of 40 
or 45. Today switchmen are pro- 
tected against such action and, in ad- 
dition, have retirement, disability 
and unemployment benefits, achieved 
through the active work of the union. 

It can be said that switchmen to- 
day meet with management on an 
equal basis and bargain through their 
union with respect to their wages 


atlroad Syitchmen 
cAre Stull Fighting 
or a Better Life — 


By WILLIAM A. FLEETE 


President, Switchmen’s Union of North America 
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and working conditions—a situation 
virtually non-existent sixty years ago. 

The story is told that in the old 
days when a group of workers ap- 
plied for jobs as switchmen the vard- 
master would ask them all to raise 
their right hands. Those workers with 
a few fingers missing were immedi- 
ately recognized as experienced 
switchmen and assigned to work. 
This “mark of the switchman” is 
passing from the picture. Still, the 
injury rate for switchmen even to- 
day is one of the highest in the rail- 
road industry. 


~~ growth and achievements of 
the Switchmen’s Union did not 
come easily. Long and bitter strikes 
and struggles against railroad man- 
agement had to be fought to aciiieve 
a better life. The switchmen led the 
fight for “more.” In fact, the switch- 
men were considered to be one of 
the most militant of the railroad labor 
crafts. They participated actively in 
the railroad strikes of the late Nine- 
teenth Century. Also, unfortunately 
—as had occurred in the history of 
other unions—the switchmen had to 
defend themselves against enemies 
within their own ranks. 

Under what conditions do switch- 
men work today? How do they com- 
pare with other railroad and non- 
railroad groups of workers? What 
are the objectives of the Switch- 
men’s Union today? 

At the present time about half of 
the 80,000 switchmen are working on 
a five-day workweek, with the re 
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The work illustra 


mainder on a six-or seven-day work- 
week. Effective December 1, 1955, all 
switchmen will be on a five-day work- 
week, at an average wage of $2.31 
an hour. Switchmen receive a one- 
week vacation if they have been em- 
ployed from one to five years, a two- 
week vacation if employed from five 
to fifteen years and three weeks if 
employed for more than fifteen years. 

A switchman receives time and one- 
half for overtime, but at present he 
receives no extra pay for work on 
Sundays or holidays. He is protected 
against old age under the provisions 
of the Railroad Retirement Act, and 
during 1954 the average retired 
switthman was receiving $114 a 
month. For this protection railroad 
management and the switchmen con- 
tribute 644 per cent of their monthly 
earnings up to $350 a month. The 
railroads make the sole contributions 
for unemployment compensation. 
Switchmen also receive certain sick- 
ness and disability benefits, all fi- 
nanced by the contributions of rail- 
road management. 


ROM THIS brief summary it should 

be quite clear that the working 
conditions of switchmen are below 
those of other comparable skilled 
workers in the non-railroad indus- 
tries. The switchmen are yet to 
achieve a basic five-day workweek. 
They do not receive extra pay for 
working on Sundays and _ holidays. 
They are yet to enjoy an employer- 
financed health and welfare program. 

With respect to wages, it is evi- 
dent that the average wage for 
switchmen is below that for compar- 
able skilled occupations in other non- 
railroad industries. Furthermore, 
the weekly earnings of switchmen 
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are among the lowest of the various 
crafts in the operating groups of rail- 
road workers. How can this be ex- 
plained? There are several reasons. 
First, over the years the switchmen 
have failed to obtain the benefits that 
have accrued to other operating work- 
ers as the result of the dieselization 
of railroads. This factor brought 
about increased earnings opportuni- 
ties to other railroad workers, oppor- 
tunities which were not available to 
the switchmen. For this reason it is 
so essential that switchmen organize 
as a craft and not merge their iden- 
tity with other operating workers. 
Secondly, during the past fifteen 
years the railroad workers have not 
been able to keep pace with the rest 
of industry because of the extreme 
form of governmental intervention, 
reflected in such actions as govern- 
mental seizures and injunctions. With 
the authority of the government be- 
ing used to prevent strikes, the rail- 
road workers lost their sole bargain- 
ing weapon. It was only with the re- 
cent repeal of a Congressional stat- 
ute that railroad workers have been 
taken out of this strait-jacket. The 
effect of the ability of railroad work- 
ers to strike and to obtain their just 
demands was revealed in the recent 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad 
strike, which resulted in a complete 
victory for all railroad workers. 
Finally, the railroads have aban- 
doned the process of collective bar- 
gaining and have forced the unions 
to run the entire gamut of the pro- 
ceedings under the Railway Labor 
Act. The net result has been delay, 
confusion and frustration. 
As one looks back over the record 
of the Switchmen’s Union of North 
America, one sees a long record of 





achievement. But what of the future? 
What are the goals of switchmen and 
of the Switchmen’s Union of North 
America, AFL, which represents the 
best interests of that craft? 

The time has come for the switch- 
men of this country to obtain an 
improvement in their wages, an im- 
provement which has long been over- 
due. As a step in this direction the 
Switchmen’s Union of North Amer- 
ica, AFL, has just negotiated wage 
increases which, when fully effective 
on December 1, 1955, increase the 
average wage rates for switchmen on 
a five-day workweek by about twen- 
ty-two cents an hour, one of the larg- 
est wage increases in its history. But 
these increases only put switchmen 
back at the level of take-home pay 
which they were receiving back in 
1939. 

We must continue to increase the 
wages of switchmen so they can have 
more food and clothing, more leisure 
to enjoy the better things in life, and 
a rich cultural life. 


T ADDITION to wages, the switch- 
men want to be treated like other 
workers. They want to be paid extra 
for Sundays and holidays. They rec- 
ognize the fact that the railroads 
work seven days a week and all hours 
of the day. But there is no reason 
why switchmen should not receive ex- 
tra compensation for working on days 
when other workers are usually home 
and enjoying family life. 

The switchmen of this country are 
also seeking to eliminate the harsh 
practice of the railroads of laying off 
workers and then rehiring them, de- 
pending on the fluctuations in traf- 
fic. It is the belief of the Switch- 


men’s Union (Continued on Page 27) 
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We Saw Through Peron Long Ago 


The general, the general’s Evita and their bully boys tried ever so hard to 


fool the A. F. of L.’s investigators—but all their efforts were futile. 


Then the dictator decided to use intimidation. That didn’t work either. 


In JANUARY OF 1947 the 
American Federation of Labor 
was invited by General Peron 
and the Confederation of Labor 
(C.G.T.) to send a mission to 
Argentina in order to investi- 
gate labor conditions and ver- 
ify “how good they are under 
the newly installed govern- 
ment.” 

Upen its arrival in Buenos 
Aires the mission was accorded 
a lavish official welcome and 
was shown a program of activ- 
ities mainly consisting of re- 
ceptions, banquets, conducted 
tours, picnics and tourist ex- 
cursions. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor delegation 
firmly objected, demanding the 
right to set its own program in 
consultation with the host 
C.G.T. This request enraged 
Peron. He threatened to send 
the mission back and ordered 
the Confederation of Labor to 
cancel the trade union recep- 
tion in honor of the Americans 
scheduled for that night. But 
the C.G.T. leadership refused. 

As punishment for this, the 
C.G.T. headquarters was closed 
by the police and its leaders 
had to go into hiding. A new, 
hand-picked leadership was in- 
stalled by Peron. 

The A. F. of L. visitors were 
ready to depart for home when 
Peron, afraid of the unfavor- 
able international publicity, 
decided to allow them to make 
their own investigation. The 
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The A. F. of L. delegation's arrival at Buenos Aires aitport. The 
reception committee included the notorious gangster Costa 
‘El Tuerto'), seen at front right in this picture. He later 
eveled a threat of violence against Serafino Romualdi because 
of the A. F. of L. representative's ‘refusal to be cooperative.’ 


~~ ¥ 
Maul 


Bie ine 


| 


U.S. Embassy in Buenos Aires. 


The members of the A. F. of L. delegation were photographed at the 
Seated (from left to right): Felix 


Knight, late vice-president of the A. F. of L. and chairman of the 
delegation; Counselor O'Donohue, U.S. Embassy; Mrs. Lola Zander, 


J. L. Elliott and William J. Trost. 


Standing, in the same order: 


George Pederson, Serafino Romualdi, Lee W. Minton, Arnold Zander, 
the late William Munger (of the United Hatters) and Miguel Garriga. 


probe was made. The report of 
the American Federation of 
Labor mission was published in 
March, 1947, 

It denounced the totalitarian 
character of the Peron regime 


and showed that—by persecu- 


tion, deceit, bribery, arrests and 
physical violence—the labor 
movement of Argentina had 
been transformed into an organ 
of the state, just as in the Soviet, 
Hitler and Mussolini dictator- 
ships. 
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Romualdi (extreme left) is is reminding Peron (extreme right) that purpose of A. F. a a 
mission is to ascertain the facts. Next to Peron is Interior Minister Borlenghi. Man 
in the center is Foreign Minister Bramuglia. A. F. of L.'s stand made Peron wrathful. 








After flare- -up hin Peron objected to the édeqatian s program, Chairman Felix Knight 
reaffirms in forceful terms that the A. F. of L. has come to probe, not to fraternize. Eva 
Peron is seated next to her husband. The gangster Costa (‘El Tuerto') has taken up 
a menacing position behind the American delegates. Tenseness is shown in every face. 
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Arnold Zander addresses Printers’ Union. Felix Knight embraces C.G.T. leader Luis F. Gay. 
Reception was in defiance of Peron order. Next day Gay went into hiding to escape arrest. 
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CVELOPMENS TM UNEMPOVMEN MSUTANCE | 
in | 
legi 
tho’ 
By FRED K. HOEHLER, Jr. val 
Special Assistant, Unemployment Insurance, cre: 
Social Insurance Department, A. F. of L. a 
s 
INCE its inception in the late If you want to understand the fits are paid under what conditions? ma 
\ Thirties, our system of unemploy- _ basic essentials of your state system, This article will discuss two major, stat 
ment insurance has grown to be try to answer for yourself, with a though inadequately reported, hap- cha 
a monstrous collection of ifs, ands copy of the state law in front of you, _ penings in the field this year. They , 
and buts. Wordy and confusing legal _ the following questions: How is the are the new amendments to state leg. o 
language written into state laws and system financed? Who is covered? islation and the report of the Com- sinc 
even more disorderly administrative How is eligibility established? What mission on Intergovernmental Re- the 
and court rulings have made an es- are the disqualifications? What bene- __ lations. whi 
sentially simple idea into an unde- sho 
cipherable tangle for the interested The 
citizen. ‘ % 
Not only is confusion the out- y 
standing characteristic of unemploy- UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE LEGISLATION the 
ment compensation, but no one seems AS OF SEPTEMBER 14, 1955** plo: 
oalbenestr Mon of ees ienues atecting Increases in Maximum Primary Weekly Benefit Amount a 
unemployment insurance are fought aut Whatie of thediten ma: 
out in virtual silence because news- the 
paper editors and radio commenta- : Maximum Weeks ma} 
tors claim that the subject is too com- Maximum Weekly of Duration ear’ 
plicated and that the people are em- Benefit Amount (“uniform ) “ 
ployed and wouldn’t care anyway. State Old New Old New is 
There may be merit to this last Alabama $22 $25 fit | 
charge. Few of us worry about what Alaska 5 ing 
will happen. However, when unem- Arizona 20 26 be. 
ployment on a larger scale does Arkansas 16 18 ing 
strike, people will become excited California pro 
about the difficulties they encounter Seanetint dra 
é , . : Delaware : 
in getting their unemployment bene- Florida tim 
fits and will be horrified at the small aan nea 
amounts they do receive when they Idaho leas 
finally clear the innumerable hurdles Illinois ear’ 
that have been placed in their paths. Indiana T 
These people and others will call iowa tati 
for a change. It will be too late then. Kansas the 
Changes will not come quickly. State ~<a! rec 
legislatures generally meet just once — ear’ 
Z 3 Montana 
every two years and then sit like Oh initin ma) 
granite on any improvement in social New Hampshire to 
legislation. New Jersey whe 
Since there are fifty-one different New York cen 
state laws—the forty-eight states plus Ohio av 
the District of Columbia, Hawaii and Oregon the 
Alaska—no short paper can cover Pennsylvania will 
this field thoroughly. What may be Rhode aend stat 
t 4 ’ South Carolina 
true of one state will not be true of i - 
another. What may disqualify a Winn ind 
claimant from receiving benefits in Utah Ha 
one jurisdiction may not disqualify Vermont star 
in another. Workers doing similar Washington Mit 
jobs in similar plants at the same Wisconsin Ver 
rate of Py Wil feoeive differing ** Bureau of Employment Security. - 
amounts in benefits for different , : : ; I 
: : : States not listed made no changes in maximum benefits and durations. 
lengths of time if they happen to live the 
in different states. isla 
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This year some forty-seven legisla- 
tures have been in session. Of these, 
over thirty-five made some change 
in existing unemployment insurance 
legislation. The major battles, al- 
though not necessarily the most im- 
portant, were carried out over in- 
creases in the maximum benefil 
amount and duration. 

Some thirty-two states did increase 
maximum benefit amounts and seven 
states increased duration. (See 
chart.) 

Much has been made of these in- 
creases by the Secretary of Labor 
since late last year when he wrote to 
the governors of all states, indicating 
what he and the President thought 
should be improved in state laws. 
The Secretary of Labor said: 

“You will recall the goals suggested 
by the President for improvement of 
the benefit provisions of the unem- 
ployment insurance laws. He sug- 
gested that the states raise their dollar 
maximums so that the payments to 
the great majority of the beneficiaries 
may equal at least half their regular 
earnings. 

“In order to achieve this goal, it 
is our belief that the maximum bene- 
fit level, which is the principal limit- 
ing factor on weekly benefits, should 
be geared to the average gross earn- 
ings of all workers covered by the 
program, not just of those who are 
drawing benefits at any particular 
time. Weekly benefit amounts be- 
neath this maximum should be at 
least 50 per cent of the workers’ gross 
earnings in covered employment.” 

The key thought in the above quo- 
tation is that “a great majority of 
the beneficiaries” should be able to 
receive 50 per cent of their gross 
earnings. While the term “great 
majority” can mean a different figure 
to different people, it is doubtful 
whether it can mean less than 75 per 
cent. Thus it is necessary to locate 
a wage below which 75 per cent of 
the covered workers fall. This figure 
will, of course, differ from state to 
state. 


Using this criterion, our figures 
indicate that only one jurisdiction, 
Hawaii, meets the maximum benefit 
standard set forth by Secretary 


Mitchell. Only Pennsylvania and 
Vermont have this year met the uni- 
form duration standard. 

Disinterested persons, looking at 
the accomplishments of the past leg- 
islative year, can certainly say that 
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improvements there have been, even 
though in some places harsher dis- 
qualifications have nullified the small 
advances. 

An indication of what Secretary 
Mitchell really meant by his letter 
might be deduced from his actions in 
relation to Alaska during this past 
year. To the Alaskan Territorial 
Legislature came two major bills on 
the subject of unemployment insur- 
ance. One was employer-sponsored, 
and after it was studied it was dis- 
covered that, if put into effect, it 
would have effectively disqualified 
two-thirds of the qualified claimants 
in Alaska. This bill was endorsed 
by the governor, an Eisenhower ap- 
pointee. The other bill, sponsored 
by labor and other interested groups, 
in effect did little more than incor- 
porate the proposals suggested by the 
Secretary of Labor. 

In Alaska this past year a crisis 
situation was building up. The un- 
employment benefit fund was_be- 
coming rapidly depleted. The gov-- 
ernor, instead of trying to work out 
an acceptable compromise between 
the two bills, laid down an edict that 
unless the employer bill was passed 
he would do nothing about the rap- 
idly emptying fund. In other words, 
an appointed official attempted to 
force a democratically elected legis- 
lature to bow te his will by using the 
threat of depriving qualified workers 
of benefits, which would be the case 
if the fund became exhausted. What 
did the Secretary of Labor do about 
this? Very little. 

For an Administration that can so 
effectively crack the whip when it 
wants to, it pleaded peculiar weak- 
ness in its ability in a matter such as 
this to control its own appointee, even 
when he was acting direcily counter 


to the Administration’s own pro- 
posals. 

The final outcome in Alaska was 
that the legislature refused to buckle, 
and for about a month workers did 
not receive benefit checks. Eventu- 
ally the labor-sponsored bill, with 
amendments, did pass, thus saving 
what looked to be a rather hopeless 
situation. 

A further test of the sincerity of 
the President and the Secretary of 
Labor will be what they will do with 
reference to the proposed amend- 
ments to the District -of Columbia 
Unemployment Insurance Act. The 
bill incorporates the maximum bene- 
fit amount suggested by the Secretary. 
as well as the uniform duration of 
twenty-six weeks. The measure has 
passed the Senate and, with combined 
Democratic and Republican support. 
can pass in the House as well. 

You might have received an in- 
crease in the maximum benefit 
amount in your state law. Before 
you become too elated, look at the 
other parts of the law and, after some 
experience is gained under the new 
amendments, check to see whether 
the total effect of the new legislation 
is progress or retrogression. 


WO years ago, in response to an 

act of Congress, the President ap- 
pointed a Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations. The purpose of 
the commission was to study relation- 
ships between the federal and state 
governments, and to recommend 
ways of improving such relations. 

In June the commission issued its 
report. The report itself has been 
relegated to the shelves of libraries 
and the offices of commission and 
study committee members. Ii de- 
serves a better fate, for it is a report 
that contains much valuable material. 
It tends to underemphasize the devel- 
oping and needed role of the federal 
government, but not nearly so much 
so as had been expected. 

In order to accomplish the task set 
for it, the Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations appointed twelve 
study committees. These committees 
covered such fields as agriculture, 
education, housing, natural resources, 
welfare, employment security, eic. 
Each committee prepared a report on 
its field. These reports were then dis- 
cussed by the full commission, which 
decided whether to accept or reject 
the individual committee’s report in 
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whole or in part. The report on em- 
ployment security is, for our pur- 
poses, particularly interesting. 

In appointing the study committee 
on employment security, unnecessary 
weight was given to the employer 
point of view. This point of view 
was, of course, reflected in the study 
committee’s report to the commission. 
The commission itself overturned the 
study committee’s majority on almost 
every point. 

The rather serious defect of the 
commission’s final actions is that the 
status quo is maintained—this and 
nothing more. It would seem that 
after twenty years a full-scale study 
of unemployment insurance might 
recommend changes. No important 
changes were suggestei with the ex- 
ception that “The commissies * * * 
recommends national legislation to 
extend coverage to all employers of 
one or more persons.” 

Within the study committee itself, 
several basic changes were argued. 
The employer majority felt that the 
unemployment insurance program 
should be, in effect, turned over to the 
states and presented and passed a 
plan which would have left the federal 
government with only nominal con- 
trol. This proposal was discarded by 
the commission. 

Another basic change which was 
defeated by the employer majority of 
the study committee was that which 
would have allowed the states to re- 
duce or increase the unemployment 
tax rate on employers on a uniform 
basis. This problem goes to the heart 
of the unemployment insurance sys- 
tem It revolves around the idea of 
experience or merit rating. 

An employer’s experience rating 
determines whether his unemploy- 
ment tax rate shall go up or down. 
Theoretically, if he has had to lay 
off a number of people and thus has 
“caused” unemployment, his tax rate 
should go up. Conversely, if he has 
had little unemployment attributable 
to him, his tax rate should remain the 
same or go down. 

Labor’s view is that the effect of 
experience rating has been to induce 
many employers to do everything 
within their power to keep as many 
people as possible from receiving 
benefits. It is the major reason why 
maximum benefit amounts are so low, 
why disqualifications are so harsh 
and why durations are so short. 

The minority had this to say about 
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the majority’s support of the federal 
standard of experience rating: 

“Under existing federal law, ex- 
perience rating is the only way that 
state tax rates can be reduced below 
2.7 per cent (90 per cent of the 3 per 
cent federal tax). Since most states 
do not need such a high rate, the 
states have adopted experience rating 
as a rate-reduction device. Our pro- 
posal would have permitted the states 
authority to reduce taxes on a uni- 
form across-the-board basis. 

“The majority up to this point had 
resolutely upheld the view that the 
states should be allowed to run their 
own affairs in the area of unemploy- 
ment compensation. Every argument 
used to support their opinion on ad- 
ministrative financing and benefit 
standards should have led the major- 
ity to support the minority position 
mentioned immediately above. Now, 
however, the five employer members 
who are the majority on this issue 
shift to the other foot and argue for 
the desirability of a federal standard 
and against the relaxation of federal 
controls. 

“While this change of positicn is 
difficult to justify logically, the rea- 
soning is apparent. Essentially, the 
employer members are wrapping their 
goals around their special interests— 
changing ‘principle’ when special in- 
terest intervenes.” 

When this issue reached the full 
commission, the employer majority of 
the study committee was at first re- 
versed. However, certain persons, 
led by Marion Folsom, new head of 
the Health, Welfare and Education 
Department and a member of the 
commission, were able to change this 
vote at a subsequent commission 
meeting. 

In dissent to this change, Senators 
Humphrey and Morse, Congressman 
Dingell and Dr. Anderson wrote: _ 

“We believe that the federal law 
should allow states to establish flat- 
rate reductions if that is their wish. 
Our proposal would not prevent the 
states from maintaining experience 
rating, but would give them the added 
flexibility of establishing a flat-rate 
reduction. 

“Experience rating is subject to 
some criticism: 

“(1) It gives employers an incen- 
tive to keep costs down by keeping 
benefits down. 

“(2) Under experience rating, fed- 
eral standards now prescribe at least 


one year of experience before a 
lower rate may be granted. This 
places new employers at a competitive 
disadvantage at a time when they can 
least afford it. 

“(3) It tends to favor the very 
large, well-established employers and 
places a burden upon the seasonal 
employer. 

“(4) It places a heavy burden upon 
the economy and upon the employer 
in that taxes are low in periods of 
high employment and high in periods 
of unemployment. 

“(5) Under experience rating. tax 
reductions can take place without re- 
gard to the conditions of state unem- 
ployment reserve funds. For ex- 
ample, the state whose reserve fund 
is in danger of insolvency could be 
lowering taxes for certain employers 
who were fortunate enough to have 
no significant unemployment. This 
results in causing employer pressure 
to be placed on state legislatures to 
reduce taxes at the wrong time.” 

The import of the document pre- 
sented by the Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations is that it 
turns out that the operations and 
philosophy of the federal government 
within the past twenty years are not 
as venal as some would have us think. 
On the contrary, it appears to have 
been so persuasive that a conservative 
commission could not bring itself to 
recommend any drastic changes. 

The above-mentioned events are 
not world-shaking, but they represent 
a few of the developments in unem- 
ployment insurance. Another major 
issue is that of the recently held 
California compliance hearings. The 
Secretary of Labor is, at the time of 
this writing, confronted with a really 
basic issue with regard to California’s 
interpretation of its unemployment 
insurance act. We hope to be able to 
report on his decision at a later date. 

In any case, an accurate summary 
of this field will show that while some 
improvements are being made. there 
is much more attrition taking place 
than is necessary. If we are able to 
improve the unemployment insurance 
system, we must return to original 
objectives and develop legislation de- 
signed to compensate for unemploy- 
ment—not one designed to compen- 
sate employers for successfully deny: 
ing benefits. A federal system is the 
goal. Short of this, more federal 
standards and aroused individuals on 
the state and local level are necessary. 
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The Supreme Court 
and Labor, 1955-56 


The facts set forth in this article 
have been checked by the office of 
J. Albert Woll, A. F. of L. counsel. 





nn HE Supreme Court, which 
| opened its new term on Oc- 

tober 3, is faced with one of 
the heaviest dockets in its history. In 
addition to the many cases awaiting 
original consideration, there are some 
forty cases carried over from the 











prior term. 

Almost every case coming before 
the Supreme Court is of some inter- 
est to the nation’s working people. 
However, some questions studied and 
decided by the high tribunal are of 
greater importance to wage-earners 
than are other issues. This article 
will describe significant labor cases 
on which it is expected that Supreme 
Court action will be taken at this 
term. 

The first labor case on the court’s 
docket at the new term is Mastro 
Plastic Corporation versus National 
Labor Relations Board. The court 
is asked to decide whether Section 
8(d) of the Taft-Hartley Act, which 
bars from remedial process of the 
act those employes who strike during 
a “cooling off” period preceding ter- 
mination of a collective bargaining 
contract, is applicable to unfair labor 
practice strikers. The court is also 
to review the question of whether a 
no-strike clause in a collective bar- 
gaining agreement bars strikers’ re- 
instatement. 

In National Labor Relations Board 
versus Warren Company, Inc., the 
Supreme Court is asked to decide if 
an employer can be held in contempt 
for refusal to comply with an order 
to bargain with a union, certified as 
a bargaining agent by the Board, 
if the union loses its majority status 
following the employer’s unlawful re- 
fusal to bargain. 

The question of pre-emption of the 
federal government in the field of 
labor-management relations is raised 
in the case of Brotherhood of Team- 
sters versus the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad. With 
the federal Taft-Hartley Act and the 
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federal Railway Labor Act on the 
books, does a state court have the 
power to impose an injunction against 
a union’s secondary boycott of an 
interstate .ailroad in protest against 
the railroad’s “piggyback” transpor- 
tation of truck trailers? 

In National Labor Relations Board 
versus Babcock and Wilcox Company 
and in National Labor Relations 
Board versus Seamprufe, the issue is 
whether an employer may prohibit 
non-employe union organizers from 
distributing union literature on the 
plant’s parking lot during off-hours, 
even though it is unreasonably diffi- 
cult to reach the employes outside 
plant premises. 

The Federal Arbitration Act is the 
subject of interpretation in Bern- 
hardt versus Polygraphic Company 
of America. It is contended that in 
a diversity case the question of an 
arbitration agreement’s enforceabil- 
itv is governed by the law of the 
state forum and not by Section 3 of 
the federal act. In this case the 
Court of Appeals has held that the 
federal act should prevail over state 
law. 

Can a union’s compliance status 
under Section 9(h) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act be litigated in an NLRB 
unfair labor practice proceeding? Or 
is it a matter for the Board’s admin- 
istrative discretion? Section 9(h) 
requires non-Communist affidavits. 
The Supreme Court is asked to pro- 
vide the answers to these questions 
in the case of National Labor Rela- 
tions Board versus Coca Cola Bottling 
Company of Louisville. 

The Secretary of Labor has peti- 
tioned the Supreme Court to inter- 
pret the Portal to Portal Act. In 
one case the tribunal is asked to say 
whether, under Section 4(a) of the 
act, time spent by employes of a 
battery plant in bathing and chang- 
ing clothes constitutes compensable 
time worked. In a second case the 
question is whether, in a packing 








plant, knife sharpening is compensa- 
ble or non-compensable activity. 

In Mitchell versus Myrtle Grove 
Packing Company, the Secretary of 
Labor wants the Supreme Court to 
interpret the Fair Labor Standards 
Act in regard to minimum wages 
and overtime pay for employes en- 
gaged in “canning” or “processing” 
foods. 

In Wagner Iron Works versus Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board—one 
of a number of cases listed as “pend- 
ing consideration for certiorari”— 
the question is: Does a_no-strike 
clause in a collective bargaining con- 
tract or the sixty-day notice require- 
ment in Section 8(d) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act apply to unfair-labor- 
practice strikers? Another question 
that is raised is: Does the contract’s 
no-strike clause deprive strikers of 
their right to reinstatement? 

The power of state courts versus 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board is in 
issue in a case involving the United 
Mine Workers and the Arkansas Oak 
Flooring Company. The Supreme 
Court is asked to declare whether 
picketing to obtain recognition of a 
union not in compliance with the 
Taft-Hartley Act is picketing for an 
unlawful purpose that can be en- 
joined by a state court. Is such 
picketing protected by the First 
Amendment and the Fourteenth 
Amendment as well as by Sections 1, 
7, 8(a) (5) and 13 of the Taft-Hartley 
Act? Does the employer’s injunc- 
tion petition—which charged an un- 
fair labor practice under the federal 
Taft-Hartley Act—preclude state ju- 
risdiction ? 

The Supreme Court, in NLRB ver- 
sus Lion Oil Company, is asked if a 
strike called in support of contract 
modification demands prior to a con- 
tract’s termination date—but after 
expiration of a sixty-day notice peri- 
od—violates the sixty-day notice pro- 
vision in (Continued on Page 29) 
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The Presidency 


LL THE AMERICAN people join in wishing 

| President Eisenhower a speedy recovery from 
the heart attack he suffered in Denver. His 

illness has at last focused public attention upon 
the fact that the Presidency of the United States 
has become a man-killing job. It is time that 
official action should be taken to relieve the Chief 
Executive now and in the future of unnecessarily 
burdensome and routine work. 

Common sense dictates that the President 
should not be required to sign his name person- 
ally to thousands of official documents of minor 
importance; that much of the paper work, not in- 
volving any departure from established govern- 
ment policy, should be handled by subordinates, 





and that the multiplicity of ceremonial functions 
and public appearances which eat up so much time 
and would wear away the patience of a saint could 
very well be delegated to a Presidential assistant. 

If such reforms were accomplished, the Presi- 
dent would have more time for normal rest and 
relaxation so vital to good health. Also, the Presi- 
dent would be able to concentrate a greater portion 
of his working hours on the really important 
major problems he must deal with as the leader 
of our nation. 

For these reasons, Congress should at its ear- 
liest opportunity give serious consideration to 
legislation that would lighten the load that our 
Chief Executive now has to bear. 


The Spirit of Geneva 


J ISHFUL THINKERS were quick to hail “the 
\| spirit of Geneva” as betokening the end of 
the cold war and the beginning of a new era 
of peace in international relations. Public expres- 
sions by the heads of nations and diplomatic 
leaders took on a more conciliatory tone. The 
propaganda storms on the international airwaves 
subsided. Farm, housing and other groups began 
exchanging visits on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 
Smiles and compliments became the order of the 
day. In Britain the government moved for arms 
reduction and even in this country strong pressure 
for substantial cuts in military spending devel- 
oped in the hope of balancing the budget. 
But those familiar with Communist strategy and 
objectives were not taken in for one moment by 
They saw 


Moscow’s “smiling face” technique. 
clearly that smiles were no adequate substitute 


for action and, in fact, were employed to mask 
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outright failure to resolve the major issues which 
still stand in the way of establishing world peace 
on a sound and enduring basis. 

Recent events confirm the bankruptcy of the 
Geneva spirit. The Kremlin has not even bothered 
to hide its active interest in stirring up the colo- 
nialism crisis in North Africa. Communist agi- 
tators have eagerly started the pot boiling in 
Cyprus in order to arouse new bitterness between 
Greece and Turkey and turn both nations against 
Britain. And now, culminating this series of dis- 
illusioning developments, comes the offer of Mos- 
cow-dominated Czechoslovakia to trade arms to 
Egvpt in exchange for cotton. 

This is an open invitation to war in the Neat 
East. For years Moscow has deliberately worked 
under cover to stir up antagonisms between the 
Moslem world and Israel so as to prevent this area 


from uniting in common defense against Com: 
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munist aggression along with the rest of the free 
world. At last the Kremlin’s evil intentions have 
been exposed to open view. 

The American Federation of Labor declared at 
its last convention that our country should “be 
unsparing in its efforts to secure peace between 
the Arab states and Israel based on mutual rec- 
ognition of each other’s existence and the over- 
We insisted 
that before “‘any arms shall be extended to any 


riding importance of cooperation.” 


country in this region, said country must demon- 
strate its earnest desire to improve the lot and 
rights of its people and live at peace with its 


neighbors.” These conditions have yet to be met. 
Bitterness and militancy, rather than coopera- 
tive friendliness, have marked the relations be- 
tween Egypt and Israel. 

Yet if the Communists insist on going through 
with their present plans to provide Egypt with 
guns, planes and tanks, it is difficult to see how 
our country and the free world can refrain from 
making armament available to Israel. Thus, the 
battle lines will be drawn once again. 

Is this “the spirit of Geneva”? Then, as we 
have suspected all along, the spirit is entirely with- 
out substance. 





The Sleeping Giant Among Us 


URING childhood many of us 
read “Gulliver’s Travels.” 
Tired and hungry, Gulliver 

lay down and went to sleep. The tiny 
Lilliputians found him and bound him 
fast to the ground. When Gulliver 
awakened he found himself helpless 
and at their mercy. But little by little, 
through signs and gestures, he showed 
the Lilliputians that he meant them 
no harm. They released him, brought 
him food and marveled at his great 
appetite. 

When he had regained his strength 
he performed what to them were mi- 
racles of strength. He did things they 
had long wanted done but thought to 
be impossible. 

To be sure, this story was the prod- 
uct of the vivid imagination of a 
long-dead author, but in truth there 
is a sleeping giant among us today. 
We of the labor movement are the Lil- 
liputians who have the sleeping giant 
bound fast. The giant is the union 
label. If we but release him, he—like 
Gulliver—will perform miracles for 
us, causing us to realize accomplish- 
ments that we now consider beyond 
reason, 

Try to imagine the economic power 
of 16.000,000 members of organized 
labor spending an estimated $1,200,- 
000,000 per week. 

If our people could all be awakened 
to the power of this tremendous force, 
it would be the greatest economic in- 
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Director, Union Label Department, 
Nebraska State Federation of Labor 


fluence the world has ever known. 

Union-made products are quality- 
made. They are not made for the 
purpose of cutting prices. Many 
unions stipulate in their agreements 
with the employers that they will not 
work on inferior products. Consider 
the Ladies’ Garment Workers, for ex- 
ample. They have an agreement with 
management wherein they work to- 
gether under a special label to insure 
the customers’ protection. There are 
many such instances. 

But if you are the type that likes 
to gamble on quality, consider your- 
self. Remember that you owe some- 
thing to the cause of organized labor 
which has done so much for you. 


we I was a very small boy 


my family traveled westward 
across Nebraska in a wagon drawn by 
two horses. As we went through 
York, I heard my father chuckle. He 
pointed to a huge cartoon painted on 
the side of a lumberyard building. 
The cartoon depicted a mouse strug- 
gling to get into a hole in the wall. A 
cat was holding his tail. But the cat 
was getting nowhere either, for a 
monkey, with feet well braced, was 
holding the cat’s tail. Beneath the car- 
toon was the simple caption, “Live 
and let live.” 
To my childish mind it was just a 
funny picture without any particular 
meaning, and I laughed with my Dad. 


By ROBERT E. JOHNSTONE 


But I never forgot that cartoon. As 
I grew older that caption took on 
meaning. 

A short time ago I passed through 
York again. To my surprise, that 
cartoon was still there. Doubtless it 
had been repainted many times since 
first I saw it, but through those fifty 
years and more it had been sending 
out its message. Like all old adages, 
one can always interpret it to his own 
satisfaction, but I have my own in- 
terpretation that fits. 

In 1874 the first union label ap- 
peared on a box of cigars in San 
Francisco. Since then union labels 
have been constantly placing their 
message before the generations of 
working men and women. Live and 
let live. That first cigar label meant 
just that, for it came into being for 
the protection of a desperate few ci- 
garmakers who were fast losing 
ground to cheap labor. 

Like the monkey of the old car- 
toon, the union label has always 
stood as a safeguard to people of the 
labor movement against poor working 
conditions and inadequate wages and 
as a surety of quality merchandise 
and services. 

Your union agreement with man- 
agement permits you to live. Why not 
let live through the patronage of un- 
ion-made products and union serv- 
ices? Let’s release the sleeping giant 
by always buying union. 
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A\wace-EarNer cannot stand 
alone in our complex economy. 

While there always have been and 
always will be things which the indi- 
vidua! can and should do for himself, 
we know that there are some things 
which it is impossible for the indi- 
vidual to do alone One of the most 
important things which the lone in- 
dividual cannot do, in our modern in- 
dustrial world, is to obtain fair com- 
pensation for his work or security of 
job tenure. 

The unorganized 
completely at the mercy of his em- 
ployer. Occasionally, it is true, an 
unorganized worker will receive mod- 
erately good wages—but such a work- 
er is completely unprotected against 
sudden dismissal, even after long 
years of service. The non-unionist 
also must face the prospect of hav- 
ing his wages suddenly reduced and 
his working conditions suddenly 
changed for the worse. 

To protect themselves against un- 
fair and arbitrary treatment by their 
employers, working people in vari- 
ous trades and occupations came to 
the conclusion, three-quarters of a 
century ago, that the only intelligent 
course for them was to make use of 
the same principle which had been 
proclaimed by the founding fathers 
of our nation and which had proved 
its validity over a period of a century 
—the principle that “in union there is 
strength.” 


wage-earner is 
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By HARRY E. O’REILLY 


Director of Organization, 
American Federation of Labor 


These working people of our grand- 
fathers’ era organized trade unions— 
voluntary associations of those whose 
only source of the income needed for 
food, clothing and shelter for them- 
selves and their children was their 
ability to perform useful labor. - 

Through these democratically gov- 
erned organizations, those working- 
men of the Nineteenth Century 
achieved for the first time something 
approaching equality of bargaining 
power with their employers. No 
longer were wages and hours what- 
ever the employer arbitrarily pro- 
claimed—usually only a few pennies 
an hour and a working day of twelve 
hours or even longer, and, of course, 
never less than a six-day week. No 
longer could a man be fired suddenly 
from his job because the boss had 
decided overnight that he didn’t like 
the style of the employe’s shoes or 
the color of his eyes. 

Just as the American colonists had 
joined together in 1776 to establish 
political wage-earners 
linked themselves in trade unions to 
gain economic liberty and justice in 
the Eighties and Nineties of the last 
century. The trade union idea won 
many adherents in the decades which 
followed. It won them and held them 
because the idea was logical, practi- 
cal and effective—and wholly in keep- 
ing with the underlying principle of 
our country, the aforementioned “in 
union there is strength.” 
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— unionism has grown steadily 
in the United States. Its growth 
has raised the living standards of 
millions of wage-earners and their 
families to a remarkable extent. The 
American Federation of Labor and 
its afhliated unions and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations and its 
affliated unions have made enormous 
contributions to the improvement of 
the lives of the people of our coun- 
try—greater contributions than have 
been made by any other movement, 
organization or institution operating 
in the United States. 

Soon the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations will be united into one 
national trade union center speaking 
for 15,000,000 working people. This 
event will provide the signal for new 
and more intensive organizing efforts 
in those industries and areas where 
trade unionism has only begun to 
make itself felt. It must be remem- 
bered that even today, with union 
membership at a high point, the vast 
majority of American wage-earners 
are not in the organized labor family. 
For every trade union member— 
counting only those Americans who 
are in the labor force—there are three 
workers who are not yet a part of 
our great movement. 

These unorganized workers are in 
need of the benefits of union member- 
ship just as much as were the un- 
organized workers of yesteryeal- 
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Wants have multiplied and prices are 
high. Are these unorganized workers 
receiving wages equal to what they 
would get if they were organized? 
Are these unorganized workers en- 
joying conditions of work of the most 
desirable kind? Are these unorgan- 
ized workers safe and secure against 
sudden discharge from their jobs even 
when the boss can cite nothing that 
even slightly resembles just cause for 
dismissal? The answer to these ques- 
tions is the same—an emphatic no! 

One hears much in these times 
about “peace of mind.” The worker 
places much emphasis—and properly 
so—on the size of his weekly pay- 
check. But the worker, like any other 
American, also recognizes the great 
value of peace of mind. And he 
knows that peace of mind can never 
be attained if he is constantly sub- 
jected to the uncertainties which ac- 
company employment under non-un- 
ion conditions. 

If the employer has complete power 
and the employe has no power—and 
that is the situation in any non-union 
employer-employe relationship — the 
worker’s lot is scarcely distinguishable 
from that of a serf. Such a worker 
suffers in his pocketbook—but he also 
suffers in his mind, in his heart and 
in his soul. Such a worker cannot 
hold his head high. And such a 
worker does not possess peace of 
mind. 

The coming great organizing ef- 
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Director O'Reilly sees vast organizing strides by labor in the future 
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The meeting, 


held a few days ago in Washington, was addressed by President George Meany. 


forts will be successful, in my opinion, 
far beyond what might have been ex- 
pected if our movement had remained 
divided. Unified, coordinated cam- 
paigns are always more effective than 
efforts of any other character. This 
has proved true in all fields of en- 
deavor, and it is particularly true in 
trade union organization where rival 
claims only confuse and often disgust 
the unorganized worker. 

There is need for a great growth of 
union membership in many sections of 
the economy. The white-collar oc- 
cupations are in particular need of an 
intensification of organizational ac- 
tivity. Worthwhile progress in this 
field has been made by various unions 
in recent years, but up to now or- 
ganization has come to only a fraction 
of the men and women covered by the 
term “white-collar workers.” 

The challenge and the opportunity 
to organize the unorganized are not 
confined to the white-collar field. 
Even today we find unorganized 
pockets in industrial plants scattered 
across the nation. There are those 
who believe that the only unorganized 
workers are found in the South. It 
is entirely true that the South is the 
region where the non-union percent- 
age is highest, but the South is not 
the only part of the country where a 
pressing need for organization exists. 
Scores of non-union enclaves are to 
be found in New England and the 
Middle Atlantic states, in the vast 
Middle West, in the Rocky Mountain 
region and in the Pacific Coast states. 

Organizing is at the very heart of 
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our trade union movement. It was 
so in the beginning, and it will be so 
next year as well as in the years that 
follow. But beginning in 1956, as a 
result of the establishment of the 
unified American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, it will become possible to con- 
duct this basic activity of our move- 
ment more effectively than ever be- 
fore in the history of trade unionism. 
Enthusiasm and efficiency will be re- 
doubled. Working people who are 
still employed under the heavy handi- 
caps of non-unionism will become 
members of the organized labor move- 
ment in very substantial numbers in 
the years ahead. 

I make this prediction with utmost 
confidence because of the significant 
organizing experience of the last two 
years. Experience in 1954 and 1955 
has already proved the wisdom of 
eliminating the waste of energy and 
time formerly consumed in rivalry 
and strife within the family of labor. 
As a result of the no-raiding agree- 
ment entered into by the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations — the 
agreement which paved the way to 
full merger of the two federations— 
labor’s organizers have been able to 
concentrate upon lebor’s primary 
task, organization of the unorganized. 
And the results have been worthwhile 
indeed. 

With the establishment of the united 
labor movement, those wage-earners 
who are in industrial bondage today 
will be liberated from fear and will be 


able to carry their heads high as self. 
respecting trade unionists. A _ mili- 
tant, intelligent, nationwide organiz- 
ing program is certain to bring mil- 
lions of presently unorganized work- 
ing people into the trade union famil) 
in the next decade. 

However, the job of organizing the 
unorganized cannot be done by the 
staff organizers without the aid and 
the cooperation of the 15,000,000 
workers who are already organized. 
Each member of a trade union should 
serve as a volunteer salesman for 
trade unionism in the days ahead. 
Talk up trade unionism wherever you 
go. Let people know how your men- 
bership has raised your living stand- 
ards, given you security and serenity. 
and enabled you to do more for your 
dependents. Tell your friends and 
neighbors with pride the facts about 
the economic advances brought about 
by the organized labor movement. 
Let us remember that the spoken word 
is powerful. Use it to build the labor 
movement. You will benefit yourself 
as well as those to whom you speak. 

A tremendous amount of organiz- 
ing work lies before us. With the 
merger of the A. F. of L. and C10. 
and with the wholehearted coopera- 
tion of the millions who are alread) 
union members, I believe that it will 
become possible in the days to come to 
nullify the opposition of anti-labor 
employers and anti-labor lawmakers 
and to bring the vast number of 
American working people who now 
are unorganized into the united 
American Federation of Labor and 
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Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Much has been accomplished in 
the organization field over the years. 
It would be completely unjustified to 


minimize these accomplishments. De- 
spite tough opposition, America’s un- 
ions have organized millions of work- 
ers and brought them important gains 


in earnings, health and happiness. 

But American labor’s organizing 
work is far from finished. And it is 
still the No. 1 job for our movement. 


THE CO-OP STORY 


By JERRY VOORHIS 


Executive Director, Cooperative League of U.S.A. 


JE LIVE in an age of power— 
concentrated power. The power 
to obliterate great cities is con- 

centrated in a single bomb. Business 
mergers are taking place at about 
three times the rate of past years. 
Many industries are so dominated by 
three or four gigantic concerns that 
their selling prices are determined not 
in the marketplace but in directors’ 
Power to influence people’s 
concentrated more and 
more in fewer and fewer newspaper 
chains and in those comparatively 
few national concerns which can af- 
ford expensive television programs. 


rooms. 
opinions is 


The danger is that the common man 
will lose his right to take part in deci- 
sions that affect his life. When that 
right is lost, democracy and freedom 
There is an answer to this 
—an old, old answer that the common 
people have used in all ages. When 
they use it with wisdom and courage 
and determination, it always works. 
lt is working now. 


are dead. 


This answer is for people to join 
together and say, “My problems can 


only be solved if my neighbor’s prob- 
lems are solved along with them.” 
This is another way of saying. in 
practical terms, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 

The labor movement is built on this 
principle. It is the way law-abiding 
citizens keep civil peace in their com- 
munities. It is why many different 
groups of people invest their savings 
in businesses they organize, own. con- 
trol and run for their own benefit 
on a non-profit basis. These busi- 
nesses are called cooperatives. 

The special characteristics of co- 
operatives are these: First, anybody 
who wants to help build the business 
can beco:ne an owner, shareholder and 
member. (U.S. co-ops have an official 
policy of refusing membership to 
Communists or Fascists because such 
people cannot want the cooperative to 
succeed. For if it does, it proves that 
freedom will work and that totali- 
tarian propaganda is a lie.) 

Second. cooperatives exist to put 
money to work for people instead of 
putting people to work for money. 


So they limit the return on invested 
capital. 

Third, people—not money or shares 
of stock—control cooperatives. Each 
owner-member has one vote, regard- 
less of how many shares he owns. 
This is the one-person, one-vote prin- 
ciple of political democracy. 

Fourth, cooperatives divide what 
would be profits for other businesses 
among their customers by paying back 
to them, in proportion to their patron- 
age, whatever net margin is left after 
necessary costs and reserves. 

In addition to paying all taxes any 
other business pays, cooperatives pay 
federal corporate income taxes on all 
their reserves and on any money they 
don’t return to their customers. No 
businesses pay taxes on money re- 
turned to customers. 

People or,anize co-ops for one 
main reason—they need something 
and proceed to provide it for them- 
selves. There is no single 
human need that is not being met by 
some group of people somewhere 
through cooperatives. 


basic 


Babies are 


Labor organizations have used cooperative method to erect magnificent modern apartment structures 
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the strike against twenty-two of the leading Florida resort hotels— 
nineteen of them in Miami Beach and the other three in Miami— 
Indeed, with the approach of the winter season, 
the strike which began in April is having its tempo stepped up very 
substantially by the Hotel and Restaurant Employes and Bar- 
tenders International Union and by its striking unit, Local 255. 

The hotel owners have flatly refused to recognize the union. 
The purpose of the strike is to win recognition and prevail upon 
the employers to engage in normal collective bargaining so that 
the present atrociously low wages and medieval working con- 
ditions may be terminated. Local 255’s just fight has the whole- 
hearted support of the entire American labor movement. 

It goes without saying, of course, that no trade unionist or other 
fair-minded citizen will disregard the “Off Limits” warning which 
has been posted by Local 255 and which will remain in full force 
until the owners of the struck hotels recognize the union and 
begin to bargain with the union in good faith. If you contemplate 
a winter vacation, make sure that you first obtain and carefully 
study the current list of unfair Miami and Miami Beach hotels. 
For your free copy of the “Off Limits” list, write to the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employes and Bartenders International Union, 525 
Walnut Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio, or the Miami Hotel Strike News 
Bureau, Room 618, Hamilton Hotel, in Washington, D.C. 














born in co-op hospitals and people 
are buried by cooperative funeral so- 
cieties. Farm homes and barns are 
lighted by electricity supplied by co- 
operatives and city families are living 
in homes they own because they dis- 
covered how to make cooperative 
housing work. 

The highest-quality fertilizer comes 
from farm supply cooperatives; the 
best lubricating oil comes from co- 
operative refineries and service sta- 
tions. Some of the nation’s most 
modern supermarkets are consumer- 
owned cooperatives. The best way to 
save and borrow money is through a 
credit union. 

Little-known groups of people build 
each kind of cooperative with cour- 
age, determination and risk invest- 
ment. Let’s look at some. 

Only 11 per cent of U.S. farmers 
had electricity in 1935. They needed 
it and had tried to get it, but without 
success. Power companies weren’t 
interested in serving rural America. 
They said farmers couldn’t pay for 
electric service. When Congress 
passed the Rural Electricification Act 
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of 1935, its sponsors expected most 
loans to go to commercial companies. 
Instead, nearly all applications for 
REA loans came from cooperatives. 
They sprang up all over the country. 

Cooperative members weren’t look- 
ing for government handouts. Farm- 
ers simply recognized their need for 
electricity and borrowed ‘heavily to 
get it. They’ve repaid these loans, 
mostly ahead of schedule. The gov- 
ernment has made money on its REA 
program. More than 90 per cent of 
U.S. farms are now electrified. Co- 
operatives have done most of the job. 

Today 1,000 co-ops distribute elec- 
tricity to 4,500,000 members. These 
members pay $365,000,000 a year—a 
million dollars a day—for power. 
Power companies try to discredit 
these co-ops and induce Congress to 
prohibit co-op-owned power plants. 
But they’re so essential to the rural 
economy that such attacks have so far 
failed. 

For years farmers paid exorbitant 
prices for fertilizer. What they 
bought was filled with heavy, useless 
material that added bulk and raised 


shipping costs. There wasn’t a gener- 


ous supply, either. High-analysis 
fertilizer was unheard of. But farm- 
ers needed it—had to have it. 

So Ohio and Indiana farmers de. 
cided the sensible thing was to make 
their own fertilizer. They pooled 
their small investments, organized co- 
operatives and entered the fertilizer 
business. From the beginning they 
put the formula on the outside of the 
sack so farmers could tell what they 
were buying. No use trying to de. 
ceive yourself! The co-ops produced 
as much good, high-analysis fertilizer 
as they could. They had no interest 
in scarcity because they were in busi- 
ness to supply themselves. 

Today, with co-ops distributing 15 
to 25 per cent of the fertilizer in many 
states, the whole industry is vastly 
different. Now it’s general trade 
practice to make high-analysis ferti- 
lizer under open formula. Co-op com- 
petition has done it. Moreover. fer- 
tilizer prices haven’t risen nearly so 
swiftly as other things the farme 
buys, though he’s using three times 
as much as ten years ago. 

HERE'S a similar story in oil. 

From very small beginnings, co- 
operatively owned oil wells, refineries. 
pipelines, tank trucks and filling sta- 
tions supply petroleum products to 
2,500,000 members—mostly farmers. 
In fact, farmers and their neighbors 
have built co-ops supplying fertilizer. 
feed, seed, coal, hardware, petroieum 
products and household supplies 
firmly into the life of rural America. 
There are 3,000 such cooperatives. 
Half the nation’s farmers own shares 
in them. They’ve restored local own- 
ership to thousands of communities. 

American Federation of Labor 
members already play a large role 
in several kinds of cooperatives. The 
1954 convention of the A. F. of L. 
commended their participation in 
sound, well-run cooperatives, espe 
cially credit unions. And no wonder! 
There are hundreds of U.S. and 
Canadian credit unions consisting 
wholly of A. F. of L. members. Why? 
If someone dies, or a child goes to 
college or gets married, or if the car 
breaks down, there’s a need—some- 
times desperate—to borrow money. 

In the past no family could borrow 
money except at exorbitant interest— 
unless it was wealthy enough not to 
need to borrow money anyway! 5¢ 
around (Continued on Page 31) 
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U.N. and Labor 


By A. PHILIP RANDOLPH 


President, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 


HE United Nations serves as a 
Ties harbor light in mankind’s 

efforts to achieve a world com- 
munity of interest in peace, in mu- 
tual aid and human progress. Of 
all the notable statements of human 
aspiration which have come from 
that international body. perhaps the 
most inspiring is the Universal De- 
claration of Human Rights. 

Universal rights? Some people 
would surely declare that phrase a 
paradox, a self-evident contradiction. 
For what is the human situation? 
The nations of the world comprise 
hundreds of peoples, speaking a babel 
of languages, raised in alien cultures 
and ways of life, of many religions, 
people primitive and sophisticated, 
colored and white, tribesmen, scien- 
tists, factory workers. 

Yet we in the American labor 
movement have steadfastly affirmed, 
as Jefferson did, that all human be- 
ings are possessed of ineradicable 
human rights which are as much a 
part of their humanness as _ their 
breathing, their mobility, their need 
for liberty, shelter and security. 

In that ultimate sense the U.N. 
Declaration of Human Rights truly 
continues the great Western tradition 
of the English Magna Charta, our 
own Declaration of Independence and 
Bill of Rights, and the French Dec- 
laration of the Rights of Man. In- 
deed, the U.N. Declaration is more 
inclusive, for it contains new ideas 
for new times—and these are the 
ideas closest to the ideals of free 
trade unionists. 

The Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights consists of thirty articles. 
The first twenty-one articles enunciate 
the political and civil rights of free 
men in free societies. Many of these 
are similar to our American Bill of 
Rights. Others are more specific, 
including references to marriage, the 
welfare of the family and freedom of 
movement. 

Articles 22 to 25 are especially in- 
teresting to workers. For these arti- 
cles affirm the right to organize free 
trade unions, the right to social 
‘curity. the right to work, to just 
and favorable conditions of work 
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and protection against unemployment. 
The principle of equal pay for equal 
work is articulated, as well as a 
standard of living which adequately 
meets the needs of the worker and 
his family. 

The writing of the U.N. Declara- 
tion was performed by an eighteen- 
member Commission on Human 
Rights, headed by Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. On December 10, 1948, 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations approved the document. 

It is sometimes asked whether dec- 
larations such as these are not “mere 
words, idealistic big-talk, Utopian 
dreams,” and so forth. 

Let me say only this: There are 
words that have moved mountains. 
There are ideals that nations have 
struggled for and men died for. When 
some of the nations which gained 
their independence since World War 
II adopted provisions of the U.N. 
Declaration into their constitutions, 
then surely was its practicability 
proved. I go further. I say that the 
ideals expressed by this Universal 
Declaration, in these times, are a 
bold, direct challenge to American 
labor above all others. 

For the truth is, in these times, 
we in the American labor movement 
have been summoned, by history as 
well as conscience, to help lead the 
way among our brother unionists and 
brother nations. We are a powerful 
force in the most powerful democratic 
nation in the world. We can be, if 
we would, the tillers of a new earth 
and the water-bearers of a new har- 
vest of human justice and freedom. 

To shirk this responsibility. to fail, 
to invite the contempt of the world 
for disingenuous hypocrisy would be 
a dereliction of moral responsibility. 
It would also be a weapon in the 
hands of those who prate of collectiv- 
ist democracy while they practice 
slavery and suppression. 

Need anything else be said? Yes. 
a great deal. But I shall try to say 
it in a very few words. 

The great forward movements of 
mankind have required an aroused 
public opinion, enlightened leader- 
ship and the realistic translation of 





“WE BELIEVE that the way to 
peace is through governments that 
give complete and absolute equality 
to all of their citizens, regardless of 
race, color or creed. We believe 
in the United Nations and are doing 
everything we can to make this 
great institution function to bring 
it down the road toward the goal 
of peace for mankind for all time.” 

Greorce MEANY. 


ideas into laws and social institu- 
tions. This is true in the United 
Nations; it is true in the labor move- 
ment. 

Most appropriate is it, I believe. to 
consider the principles of enforce- 
ment whereby human rights may be 
enforced, whether among sovereign 
nations united under the U.N. or, 
indeed, among autonomous trade un- 
ions united under the A.F.L.-C.1.0. 
Such principles might well include 
the following: 

>A clear statement of rights, ob- 
ligations and sanctions, openly ar- 
rived at and freely covenanted, as a 
governing law and moral standard. 

> Machinery to investigate viola- 
tions, publish findings, administer 
sanctions. 

>“Technical assistance” programs 
using experts to aid in the imple- 
mentation of democratic principles in 
a friendly, cooperative way. 

> Cooperation with community or- 
ganizations interested in promoting 
human rights. 

> Exchange of practical experi- 
ence, information, surveys and re- 
ports to provide for guidance and 
progress. 

>The participation of leadership 
of great influence in the implementa- 
tion of these principles. 

I do not know that we trade un- 
ionists can directly affect the inter- 
national law between nations that 
will advance peace and justice. Yet 
it is certain we can create within the 
united labor movement a labor juris- 
prudence which unequivocally defines 
and affirms equal freedom, equal 
benefits and equal obligations for 
every organized worker. 

In celebrating United Nations Day, 
let us consider anew the U.N. Dec- 
laration of Human Rights as a liv- 
ing document. Let us consider, hope- 
fully and earnestly, as unionists and 
Americans, the applications of this 
document in the bread-and-butter is- 
sues of our daily life and in the life- 
and-death issues of our times. 
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We Aren't Asleep 
in Pittsburgh 


By JOHN A. FEIGEL and A. P. DUDICH 


President and Secretary, Respectively, Pittsburgh Central Labor Union 


HE American Federation of La- 
bor movement of Pittsburgh has 
been carrying out a program of 
service to labor and the community 
as a whole for a long time. Civic and 
political activity has had a definite 
and important part in that program. 

Such leadership for the welfare of 
labor and community in this indus- 
trial center can well be considered an 
inheritance. That inheritance dates 
back even before such spirit was im- 
planted in Pittsburgh in 1881 with 
the start of the American Federation 
of Labor movement. Organized la- 
bor in Pittsburgh was joined in a 
council of unions as early as 1869. 

It was in our city, in 1881, that 107 
delegates from six craft unions met in 
a convention and established the Fed- 
eration of Organized Trades and La- 
bor Unions. Sparking the spirit of 
those delegates, who came from four- 
teen states and represented 45,000 
printers, iron and steel workers, mold- 
ers, cigarmakers, carpenters and glass 
workers, was a 3l-year-old leader 
from New York. He was Samuel 
Gompers, who was destined to become 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor and to serve in that capacity 
for many years. 

The Pittsburgh Central Labor Un- 
ion was established nearly fifty-five 
years Records that a 
Trades Assembly existed as early as 
July 17, 1869. That body was suc- 
ceeded by the Iron City Trades and 
Labor Council. Then came _ the 
Pittsburgh Central Labor Union. 

At present there are 125 local un- 
ions, representing 200,000 members, 
in the central body. It has a place 
of importance in the life of the peo- 
ple of Pittsburgh. 

A few weeks ago Governor Leader 
of Pennsylvania made a personal ap- 


ago. show 
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pearance at one of our regular mem- 
bership meetings. His candidacy had 
been endorsed by Labor’s League for 
Political Education. Also in attend- 
ance at that meeting of the central 
body were Pennsylvania Federation of 
Labor President Joseph McDonough 
and Secretary-Treasurer Earl Bohr. 

The Pittsburgh Central Labor Un- 
ion has no full-time paid officers. 
Activity pertaining to legislative mat- 
ters, labor education, community proj- 
ects and other items of importance to 
working people is carried on volun- 
tarily by scores of fine trade unionists 
who give freely of their time. How- 
ever. consideration is now being given 
to a proposal that a paid, full-time 
executive post be established, as in 
many central labor unions in other 
large cities. 

John Feigel is the president of the 
Pittsburgh central body. He is presi- 
dent of Local 7, Typographical Union. 
It. might be mentioned, in passing, 
that this union is the oldest in Pitts- 
burgh. Records indicate that it was 


in existence as early as January, 1836, 
as the Journeymen Printers. 

The president of the Pittsburgh 
Central Labor Union is a member of 
the Board of Public Education. He 
is also a director of the regional in- 
dustrial development group, which 
seeks new industries for the Pitts. 
burgh area. He is on the boards of 
the Greater Pittsburgh Airport Com. 
mittee, the Red Cross, the Community 
Chest, the Allegheny County Heart 
Association and the Health and Wei- 
fare Association. President Feigel 
also is on the Labor Committee of 
Pennsylvania State University. 

In 1953, in recognition of his com- 
munity service, he received the Labor 
Award of the Pittsburgh Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. The onl 
other leader of labor to be so recog: 
nized is David J. McDonald, the presi- 
dent of the United Steelworkers of 
America. 

Secretary Dudich of the Central 
Labor Union is a member of Local 
81 of the Postoffice Clerks. He serves 
on many standing committees of the 
central body and participates in man) 
community agencies as a representa- 
tive of organized labor. Intensely 
interested in labor education, he has 
devoted much of his time to that field. 

In the Pittsburgh Central Labor Un- 
ion education has a large place. Joint- 
ly sponsored by the central body, the 
C.1.0., the United Mine Workers and 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men is an organization known as the 
Pittsburgh Labor Education Council 
Among its projects are forums o 
various subjects which are of keen 
interest to labor. 

Recently the Pittsburgh Centra 
Labor Union completed its fourth 
annual essay contest for students 
graduating from high schools. Si 
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four-year scholarships, valued at $900 
each, are awarded for the University 
of Pittsburgh. The awards are given 
for the best essays on labor’s contri- 
butions to world affairs. The scholar- 
ships are presented at a special ban- 
quet. 

David E. Glavin was honored at 
this year’s banquet in addition to the 
scholarship winners. The testimonial 
to Brother Glavin marked his appoint- 
ment as a deputy secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Labor 
and Industry. He is the president of 
Local 29, Building Service Employes, 
and a member of the Executive Board 
of the Central Labor Union. 

He is the latest leader of the Central 
Labor Union chosen to fill an impor- 
tant office. Pittsburgh’s labor move- 
ment produced John J. Kane, who was 
president of Local 9, Printing Press- 
men, and has been chairman of the 
Allegheny County Board of Commis- 
sioners since 1935. Thomas J. Galla- 
gher, a member of the Flint Glass 
Workers, is president of the City 
Council. John F. Counahan and Pat- 
rick T. Fagan, both trade unionists, 
are members of the City Council. The 
latter was the president of the Pitts- 
burgh Central Labor Union until the 
withdrawal of the United Mine Work- 
ers from the American Federation of 
Labor. 

A Pittsburgh trade unionist is now 
holding the responsible position of 
Eastern regional director of Labor’s 
League for Political Education. He is 
Hugh J. Mullin, who had served for 
years as an Executive Board member 
of the Central Labor Union and as 
the chairman of its committee on po- 
litical education. While a leader of 
the Pittsburgh central body, Mr. Mul- 
lin had devoted considerable time to 
legislative work at the state capital, 
Harrisburg, seeking to win the pas- 
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sage of bills favored by working 
people of the Pittsburgh district and 
to stop the passage of hostile meas- 
ures promoted by anti-unionists. 


ANY leaders of the Pittsburgh 

Central Labor Union have 
climbed to high offices in their respec- 
tive international unions. Edward 
Leonard went into the City Council 
and later became an international 
vice-president of the 
Plasterers and Ce- 
ment Masons. Harry 
A. Tevis is president 
of Local 205 of the 
Teamsters (Milk 
Drivers and Dairy 
Employes) and a 
vice-president of the 
International Broth- 
erhood of Team- 
sters. Amy Ballin- 
ger is an interna- 
tional vice-president 
of the Laundry 
Workers. Charles C. 


IMPORTANT POINTS TO REMEMBER 
WHENEVER YOU SPEND MONEY 


* Patronize Stores That Have Been Untontzed x 
* Buy Products That Carry Unton Labels x 


ASK TO SEE UNION LABELS, CARDS AND BUTTONS 


Levey is a vice-president of the Build- 
ing Service Employes International 
Union. 

Leaders of the Pittsburgh Central 
Labor Union—in addition to those 
who have been previously mentioned 
—serve on many local civic commit- 
tees as representatives of the central 
body. 

To the best of our knowledge. the 
Pittsburgh Central Labor Union has 
the only labor post of the American 
Legion in our state. 

The American Federation of Labor 
movement of Pittsburgh has won 
from the community as a whole a 
new respect for organized labor. As 
a result of our assumption of commu- 
nity responsibilities, we are also bet- 
ter understood by those who direct 
industry and business. We feel that 
the dividends are worth the effort. 

The Pittsburgh A. F. of L. move- 
ment has been cooperating with the 
C.1.0. in various ways. The belief 
exists that when the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations merge there 
will be no problem later in combining 
the Pittsburgh Central Labor Union 
and its counterpart, the Steel City In- 
dustrial Union Council. 





Delegates recently welcomed Governor Leader 
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By WILLIAM COLLINS 


lchuire, Trade Unionist 


Regional Director of Organization, A. F. of L. 


HIS is an appropriate 

time to give a thought 

to the remarkable work 
done many years ago by Peter 
J. McGuire. It was he who, 
in association with other lead- 
ers, created the United Broth- 
erhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers. He also assisted in the 
founding of the Federation of 
Organized Trades and Labor 
Unions of the United States 
and Canada, the forerunner of 
the American Federation of 
Labor. 

New York City was the 
cradle of the American labor 
movement, and Peter J. Mc- 
Guire, born in New York, be- 
came the father of Labor Day. 

In the last century millions 
of immigrants came to this 
country from Europe. Speak- 
ing their native lan- 
guages, these men and women 
were determined to find in the 
New World some form of eco- 
nomic stability that would give 
them a chance to work out their lives 
in dignity. 

In 1873, in the wake of the Civil 
War, our country was hit by a disas- 
trous depression. Banks failed. Fac- 
tories closed. Railroads 
were in receivership. For 
the working people the re- 
sult was unemployment and 
degradation. Peter Mc- 
Guire was the fiery, high- 
spirited orator who could 
voice the protests of the 
starving masses. His co- 
worker was Sam Gompers, 
who had a prophetic under- 
standing of the failure of 
revolutionary theories in the labor 
movement, 

McGuire awakened the minds and 
the consciences of the citizens of our 
country to the industrial evils of the 
day. He established a business sys- 
tem in his union which set an example 
and was followed by many of the in- 


own 
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He was one of our movement’s builders 


ternational unions of that period. He 
gave every support to the young 
American Federation of Labor and to 
Sam Gompers, and both of them in- 
sisted upon an American labor move- 
ment and not one which ad- 
hered to the class-conscious 
and Socialist ideas that pre- 
vailed in the unions of the 
older countries across the 
ocean. 

McGuire and Gompers 
laid down basic principles 
for the trade unions of the 
new land. They declared 
that the labor of a human 
being was not to be classed 
with pig iron or any other commodity. 
They said that if dignity was to be 
won for the labor of the individual 
worker, it could only be attained by 
a free and voluntary trade union 
movement. 

It was in 1873, when these young 
labor leaders were attempting to hold 


a peaceful mass meeting to pe- 
tition the city government of 
New York to set up soup 
houses and give assistance to 
the hungry unemployed and 
their families, that a “Safety 
Committee” was created by the 
radicals of that time which 
was a reflection of the French 
commune in Paris. The re- 
sultant clash with the police 
gave to McGuire and to Gom- 
pers the vital understanding 
of how not to set up an Ameri- 
can labor movement. 


HEY both rejected political 
domination of unions and 
any other form of domination. 
They declared that workers 
had the right to own their 
own labor, to sell it or with- 
hold it, as a priceless heritage 
of the image and likeness of 
the God that created them. 
They insisted that every work- 
er had a right to be admitted 
to the trade union movement 
without discrimination because of 
creed, color or national origin. 
What a wonderful prophetic un- 
derstanding that was of the future of 
the labor movement in the New 
World, where slavery had been recog- 
nized and had dominated labor until 
a terrible Civil War had been fought, 
and where millions of immigrants 
with no knowledge of their new land 
had to be assimilated into our society. 
Today we know the results of the 
great work of Peter J. McGuire, 
Samuel Gompers and the other wise 
and courageous men who made this 
American labor movement possible. 


LISTEN TO... 


MORGAN 


ABC * ABC * ABC - ABC 





AND TELL YOUR FRIENDS! 
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United States and Mexico 





(ooperation ts Paving 


By SERAFINO ROMUALDI 


Dividends 


A, F. of L. Representative for Latin America 


atives from the United States and 

Mexico met recently in San 
Diego, California, for a three-day 
conference of the Joint U.S.-Mexico 
Trade Union Committee. At the con- 
clusion of the deliberations all the 
participants agreed that the confer- 
ence had demonstrated that coopera- 
tion between the labor movements of 
the two countries has already paid 
satisfactory dividends and promises 
to give even greater rewards in the 
future. 

The outstanding success of this 
cooperation, as reflected in public 
opinion pressure and legislative and 
governmental actions, has been the 
almost complete elimination of the 
“wetback” problem—the hundreds of 
thousands of Mexican farm workers 
who entered the United States illeg- 
ally and were employed at substand- 
ard wages. Their plight was best 
dramatized in the publication, “What 
Price Wetbacks?” issued by the 
Texas State Federation of Labor in 
the fall of 1953. Now the same or- 
ganization has published a_ supple- 
mentary report on developments in 
the wetback and bracero situation 


l' O dozen trade union represent- 
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entitled “Down in the Valley.” In 
its introduction it flatly states: 

“There is no major wetback prob- 
lem today. The task of ridding the 
U. S. of its heavy wetback population, 
rated as an absolute impossibility by 
a great number of people a little more 
than a year ago, was accomplished 
by the U.S. Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service in June and July, 
1954. 

“Estimates as to the actual number 
of wetbacks deported or who volun- 
tarily left the country during 1954 
run from 1,250,000 to 1,500,000. in 
the San Antonio district, which in- 
cludes all of Texas with the exception 
of the Far Western counties in the El 
Paso and Trans-Pecos areas, wetback 
apprehensions for the first seven 
months of 1954 totaled 199,397; in 
the same district, for the first seven 
months of 1955, a total of 16,464 
wetbacks have been apprehended and 
deported.” 

However, Jerry R. Holleman, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Texas State 
Federation of Labor, warned the San 
Diego meeting that many of the evils 
that attended the wetback era are 
now seen in the bracero situation. 


Representatives of U.S. labor at the San Diego conference. The author appears at the extreme left 


A bracero is a Mexican farm laborer 
who comes to the United States under 
contract pursuant to the international 
labor agreement between the United 
States and Mexico. Especially in the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley, the bra- 
cero has become, for all practical 
purposes, a “legalized wetback.” Too 
often housing is completely in- 
adequate. Too often the employers 
are chiseling by requiring the bra- 
cero to sign a payroll stating he was 
paid fifty cents an hour when actually 
he received only thirty cents an hour. 

Yet it was very gratifying to learn 
of the continued efforts of organized 
labor on both sides of the border to 
correct these abuses and to urge 
federal agencies and Mexican consuls 
to exert greater vigilance. Walter 
Mason, who leads the bracero battle 
on Capitol Hill as A. F. of L. legis- 
lative representative, reported at the 
San Diego meeting on the legislative 
efforts of the four organizations com- 
prising the U.S. section of the Joint 
Committee—American Federation of 
Labor, Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations, United Mine Workers and 
Railway Labor Executives Associ- 
ation—to obtain better enforcement 
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of the bracero program. These ef- 
forts secured the defeat of a proposed 
cut in the appropriation for the Labor 
Department to the point where there 
would have remained only twenty 
part-time compliance officers for the 
whole United States. Funds were 
restored to the level which existed 
before, which was forty compliance 
men. 

We have also obtained an amend- 
ment to the present legislation which 
provides that, before the Secretary 
of Labor certifies the need for im- 
ported workers, he must discuss the 
situation not only with employers but 
with labor in that area, and also that 
public notices be posted in that area 
as to the information which was re- 
ceived through these discussions with 
the employer and worker representa- 
tives. This is a step in the right 
direction. Of course—as Walter 
Mason stated—the application of this 
particular provision depends greatly 
on the alertness of labor representa- 
tives in the border states which are 
vitally concerned with this major 
problem. The House of Representa- 
tives has issued a statement directing 
the immigration authorities and the 
Labor Department to cooperate in 
trying to carry out this program and 
requiring the immigration authorities 
to report to the Labor Department— 
which is responsible for enforcement 
of the wage provisions of the act— 
all cases of underpayment which they 





may uncover. 

The law now also provides that 
both agencies, as well as all the states 
concerned in the operation of this 
program, shall report at least once 
every six months to the chairmen of 
the House and Senate Agriculture 
Committees. It is up to our labor 
representatives to see that these re- 
ports are made and put in the hands 
of the chairmen of both committees. 

On their part, the Mexican trade 
unions have succeeded in getting 
their government to agree to secure 
—through the Mexican consuls in the 
United States and other government 
representatives—compliance with 
these important terms of the inter- 
national agreement: 

(1) Mexican workers shall not be 
employed to replace other workers, 
nor for the purpose of lowering pre- 
viously established wage scales in the 
United States. 

(2) The Mexican worker shall be 
employed exclusively on the agricul- 
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tural job for which he was con- 
tracted. 

‘3) The Mexican worker’s wages 
shaii be the same as those paid to 
the U.S. worker for the same work 
in the same region. 

(4) The Mexican worker shall be 
employed exclusively on the job for 
which he was contracted and shall 
not be transferred to another job 
without his consent nor without the 
express permission of the Mexican 
government. 

Another important development in 
U.S.-Mexican trade union relations is 
the so-called Rio Grande Pact. Ac- 
cording to Jerry Holleman and his 
adviser on Mexican affairs, Andrew 
McLellan, several years ago the 
building trades unions of the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley in Brownsville, 
Texas, and in Matamoros, just across 
the border, began to work on some 
mutual problems. There have been 
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international projects for years for 
construction of bridges, dams, etc., 
allotted to contractors who generally 
used non-union, low-wage workers 
from Mexico. 

The problem was first attacked in 
Brownsville, resulting in a pact, the 
first in writing, between the Mata- 
moros and Brownsville Building 
Trades Councils. It had some bad 
spots, some loopholes in it which have 
since been corrected. Now, in the 
whole area covered by the Browns- 
ville and San Antonio Building 
Trades Councils, there is a pact con- 
cluded with the appropriate Building 
Trades Council across the border be- 
longing to the Mexican Confederation 
of Workers (C.T.M.), providing for 
the setting up of a commission with 
an equal number of representatives 
from each side. 

The joint commission negotiates 
and bargains with the employer, who 


is normally a contractor. The unions 
on both sides of the border have 
pledged their mutual support to carry 
out the principles of the Rio Grande 
Pact and the principles of sound 
trade unionism. The first project to 
be covered by the pact is expected to 
be the construction of a bridge at 
Laredo. 

The success of the pact as applied 
to the Lower Rio Grande Valley has 
prompted the Texas State Federation 
of Labor to meet with the Mexican 
C.T.M. State Federations bordering 
Texas and work out a comprehensive 
program for mutual cooperation not 
only in the building trades but in all 
fields. Negotiations have recently 
been concluded on a pact between the 
Teamsters and the Freight Handlers 
in Laredo and Nuevo Laredo. Here 
also a commission has been sei up. 
However, this commission does not 
set bargaining rights but supervises 
problems of international _ traffic, 
These pacts have been approved by 
the local negotiators and are in the 
process of being ratified finally by 
the C.T.M. and the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. Plans are 
under way to extend these pacts to 
other fields—Garment Workers and 
Textile Workers, Hotel and Restau- 
rant Workers, Retail Clerks and any 
other industry which normally hires 
workers living on the Mexican side 
of the border. 

The report by the Texas and Mexi- 
can delegations on the operation of 
the Rio Grande Pact impressed Max 
Osslo, vice-president of the California 
State Federation of Labor. After 
the adjournment of the San Diego 
conference he arranged meetings be- 
tween a number of Mexican delegate: 
and representatives of the San Diego 
Central Labor Union with the view of 
formulating plans to try out the same 
method of cooperation with Mexican 
unions of Lower California, just 
across the border, particularly in the 
building and fishing industries, where 
disturbing conflicts of interests have 
been recorded in the past. Thes 
preliminary meetings were followed 
by joint conferences between the Sa! 
Diego Central Labor Union and the 
Lower California C.T.M., one iD 
Tiajuana and the other in San Diego 
with the possibility that a form! 
pact of cooperation will be signed it 
the near future. 

What next? In the specific field 0! 
Mexican farm laborers, the Joit! 
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U.S.-Mexico Trade Union Committee 
approves the principle of the inter- 
national agreement for the use of 
Mexican contract workers in the 
United States and calls for legislation 
to penalize persons who hire or trans- 
port illegal workers, asks for an in- 
crease in the compliance staff of the 
U.S. Labor Department to one com- 
pliance officer for each 2,000 braceros 
and requests granting of consulta- 
tive status for labor at future nego- 
tiations between the two governments 


on the international labor agreement. 

In the wider field of United States- 
Mexican labor cooperation, the Joint 
Committee will be guided by the 
preamble of the San Diego declar- 
ation, which reads: 

“We believe that where Mexican 
and American workers have common 
interests and common problems, they 
should not permit the international 
boundary to divide and weaken them 
but should join together in mutual 
aid and cooperation in a complete 


spirit of brotherhood and a complete 
confidence in the integrity and de- 
pendability of the other. 

“We believe that the labor organi- 
zations of Mexico and the United 
States of America should cooperate 
and assist each other to the fullest 
extent of their ability in eliminating 
the differentials in wages and working 
conditions that exist between the two 
countries and in the accomplishment 
of all the principles and purposes of 
trade unionism.” 


The Labor Press Kducates Our Members 


unanimous opinion of the labor- 

ing people of our land that we 
have a big educational job to do. 
Every member will have to know 
what the American labor movement 
means before it can be effective to the 
point where everyone can really feel 
the results. Union members have to 
be taught the true fundamental prin- 
ciples of the labor movement. They 
have to know these things so that 
they can raise their voices in times 
of need. 

The best solution of labor’s educa- 
tional problem is through the press— 
the labor press. The way to keep the 
members of organized labor vigilant 
and militant is to keep them in- 
formed, and the best way to keep 
them informed is through a militant 
labor press. 

If we can sell our own members, 
we will have accomplished the pur- 
pose of selling the program of the 
labor movement to its millions of 
members and their families as well. 

Sometimes I think we expect too 
much from our rank and file mem- 
bers. We expect them to learn by 
themselves, so to speak. We must 
remember that only a small segment 
of our members ever get the chance 
to attend a convention of any branch 
of the labor movement or central la- 
bor union meetings. 

We. the ones who attend such gath- 
erings, get the chance to learn of the 
accomplishments made and the plans 
being formulated to make our move- 
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By JIMMOORE 


President, Atlanta Federation of Trades 


ment still greater. I am afraid some 
of us lose sight of the fact that this 
information belongs to and should be 
passed along to every member. They 
are the ones who carry the load. 
They are the power when power is 
needed. The news of labor has to get 
to them or our efforts will have proved 
fruitless. 

This American labor movement of 
ours was founded for the purpose of 
obtaining better wages and better 
working conditions, a better deal for 
the working men and women of 
America. Through the years we have 
managed to do the job that had to be 
done. We have gotten better wages 
and better hours for our members. 


We have improved our public rela- 
tions. 

Today, with the Taft-Hartley Law 
and state laws in full force which are 
not at all favorablé to organized la- 
bor, we certainly need every aid that 
we can get in keeping our people ac- 
curately informed and alert. 

A good labor paper is certainly an 
undisputed asset to any labor move- 
ment. Where you see a good labor 
movement you see a good labor paper 
working hand in hand. 

In the pages of the labor press is 
told the story that the commercial 
press will not tell—the story that 
must be told if organized labor is to 
continue to go forward. 


Railroad Switchmen Are Still Fighting 
(Continued from Page 7) 


that, given certain penalties, the rail- 
roads can eliminate many layoffs. 

Finally, we of the Switchmen’s Un- 
ion recognize that the better things in 
life can be enjoyed only if the work- 
ers and their families are in good 
health. And we propose to get for 
the switchmen what other railroad 
and non-railroad workers Lave al- 
ready obtained—a health and wel- 
fare program. 

How can this better life be 
achieved for switchmen? First, the 
growing strength of the Switchmen’s 
Union will allow it to bargain for 
these objectives. Secondly, our par- 
ticipation in the Railway Labor Ex- 


ecutives Association—composed of 
various railroad labor unions—will 
permit us to obtain certain benefits 
through Congressional action. And 
finally—and equally important—our 
affiliation in the newly merged labor 
movement will give us the strength 
and support necessary to organize the 
entire craft of switchmen within the 
Switchmen’s Union of North Ameri- 


ca, AFL. 





Tolerance is the bigness that en- 
ables us to want those we love to 
be happy in their own way in- 
stead of ours. 


—The Train Dispatcher. 
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Lébou NEWS BRIE 


>The disappearance of rivalry be- 
tween the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations in the Miami area and 
the establishment of a most cordial 
relationship were marked in October 
when the Dade County Central Labor 
Union turned over its weekly radio 
time on Station WKAT to the local 
C.1.0. “without any strings attached.” 
This neighborly gesture was only one 
of a series of such moves made by 
both groups in recent months. In 
March, for example, William Grogan, 
former C.I.O. state president, served 
as a judge in a beauty contest staged 
by the A. F. of L. Hotel and Res- 
taurant Employes. 


>The first joint labor booth at the 
New York State Fair, arranged by the 
Joint Labor Committee of Syracuse, 
attracted widespread public interest. 
Almost 1,000,000 pieces of literature, 
dealing with labor’s legislative and 
economic objectives, were distributed. 
“With These Hands,” the renowned 
labor movie, and other labor films 
were shown daily. Union-made suits, 
cakes and other products were passed 
out as prizes. 


>The Kentucky State Federation of 
Labor and the State C.1.0. Council 
merged forces at the Kentucky State 
Fair. They had a joint booth with a 
large billboard saying, “Union Wages 
Buy More.” Various unions, includ- 
ing the Teamsters, the Tobacco Work- 
ers and the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers. had booths of their own. 


>A West German labor court has 
ruled that a Dortmund dress firm has 
no right to impose a celibacy clause 
on its women employes. The com- 
pany had warned its women employes 
that they would be dismissed from 
their jobs within three months if they 
married. 


bIn an effort to increase attendance 
at union meetings, Local 1319 of the 
Carpenters, Albuquerque, N. M.. has 
decided to initiate a cash door prize. 
Members who have their names drawn 
and who are not at the meetings will 
be notified by mail that they would 
have won if they had been present. 
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The Governor (left) and Mr. Finks 


>Harry Finks, secretary of the Sacra- 
mento, Calif., Labor Council, was the 
guest of honor at a testimonial dinner 
held at the Senator Hotel in that city. 
Governor Goodwin H. Knight and 
other speakers praised Mr. Finks. 





bA contract between Local 88, Textile 
Workers, and the Decatur Goodyear 
Mills, Decatur, Ala., provides for 
company-paid hospital and life insur- 
ance and a revised pension program. 
Eight hundred employes are covered 
by the agreement. 


>The Butcher Workmen in Jackson, 
Miss., have reached an agreement 
with Swift and Company calling for 
an hourly wage hike of 14 cents. The 
accord was preceded by a strike. 


>William J. Farson has won election 
as executive vice-president of the 
American Newspaper Guild. He de. 
feated the incumbent, Ralph B. No. 
vak. The tally in the nationwide bal- 
loting was 8,571 for Farson and 7, 
776 for Novak. The president of the 
Newspaper Guild is Joseph F. Collis. 


>Charles F. Towle, publisher and col- 
umnist of the official weekly news. 
paper of the Dade County Central 
Labor Union, the Miami Labor Citi- 
zen, is one of the candidates for the 
Miami City Commission. Local 430, 
Typographical Union, has voted for- 
mally to support Mr. Towle, a men- 
ber of that organization. 


bLocal 283, Office Employes, has won 
a shorter workweek with no reduction 
in take-home pay in a new accord 
negotiated with the Canada _ Iron 
Foundries, Three Rivers, Que. 


>The Hotel Trades Council in New 
York City is engaged in trying to 
unionize the Midston House. Leaflets 
distributed to Midston workers set 
forth the following facts: Elevator 
operators in unionized hotels are get- 
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Detroit has a new elementary school named for Samuel Gompers, who 
was president of the American Federation of Labor for many years 
until his death in 1924. A portrait of the renowned labor leader was 
presented to the school by Locals 281 and 292 of the Sheet Metal 
Workers. Seen in this picture are officers of the two locals and Detroit 
Building Trades Council. The Schools Superintendent also appears. 
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ting $51.20, for a five-day week, 
while Midston operators are paid 
only $46.20 for a six-day week; 
housemen get $50.60 for five days in 
union hotels and $50.46 for six days 
at the Midston; dishwashers in union 
hotels are drawing $44.60 for five 
days, compared with $40 for six days 
at the unorganized Midston. 


)Wage increases have been obtained 
in Portland, Ore., by the Machinists, 
Electrical Workers, Chemical Work- 
ers, Steamfitters and Sheet Meial 
Workers in new contracts with the 
Stauffer Chemical Company and the 
Pennsylvania Salt Company. 


>Good progress is being made on the 
construction of the new headquarters 
building of the International Union 
of Operating Engineers in Washing- 
ton, D. C. It is expected that the 
building will be ready for occupancy 
next May. The site is on Seventeenth 
Street, directly behind the Mayflower 
Hotel. 


bExecutive Secretary Charles Kenney 
of the Illinois State Federation of 
Teachers has submitted his resigna- 
tion because of ill health. President 
Walter Werre announced that he 
would temporarily serve as editor of 
the monthly /llinois Union Teacher. 


The Supreme Court and Labor 
(Continued from Page 13) 


Section 8(d) (4) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

Callahan versus United States raises 
the question of whether a union rep- 
resentative’s obtaining of money from 
a company by putting it in fear of 
economic loss, in connection with its 
performance of an interstate com- 
merce contract, constitutes a viola- 
tion of the Hobbs Anti-Racketeering 
Act. Absent in this case is the ele- 
ment of fear of violence. The Su- 
preme Court is also asked in this case 
to determine whether the union rep- 
resentative is entitled to the requested 
misdemeanor instruction under Sec- 
tion 302 of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The Supreme Court, in another 
case, is asked to pass on the constitu- 
tionality of a Maine law providing 
that workers shall have freedom to 
organize “free from interference, re- 
straint or coercion by their employ- 
ers or other persons” when this law 
is construed to make peaceful picket- 
ing for organizational purposes ille- 
gal. The lower court has held that 
the statute in question outlaws. or- 
ganizational picketing because of its 
coercive effect on employes and that 
such picketing is not protected free 
speech under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. This case is designated as 
Stacey versus Pappas. 

In United Electrical Workers, Lo- 
cal 1113, versus National Labor Re- 
lations Board, the Supreme Court is 
asked whether a union member may 


be heid to be a participant in an 
illegal work stoppage solely because 
of his union membership unless he af- 
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firmatively disassociates himself from 
the stoppage. The lower court held 
that the Labor Board was justified in 
finding that certain union members 
who did not participate in the illegal 
stoppage nevertheless ratified the 
strike by failing to take action to 
disavow the strike. 

Where an employer alleges that 
certain picketing which he wants en- 
joined does not constitute a Taft- 
Hartley violation, does a state court 
have jurisdiction or must it decline 
jurisdiction? Would a state re.nedy 
conflict with a federal remedy? These 
questions are sought from the Su- 
preme Court. The Ohio Supreme 
Court, in the case of Grimes and 


bRemington Rand, once a bitterly 
antiunion corporation, has signed a 
contract with Lodge 826 of the Ma- 
chinists at Elmira, N. Y. This is the 
first major union label agreement in 
the business machines industry. The 
accord calls for increased wages, va- 
cation improvements and other bene- 


fits. 


bA. F. of L. Hotel Workers in New 
York City have gained a 10-cent 
hourly wage hike in a new pact be- 
tween the Hotel Trades Council and 
the Hotel Association. The revised 
contract also has brought a variety 
of other benefits to the workers. 


Hauer, Inc., versus Pollack, has held 
that the picketing presented an unfair 
labor practice which, initially at least. 
is within the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

Syres versus Oil Workers Interna- 
tional Union, Local 23, asks the Su- 
preme Court to rule whether a racial- 
ly discriminatory contract between 
employer and: union gives Negro 
members a cause of action for dam- 
ages and an injunction on the basis 
that the statutory duty imposed on 
the bargaining agent by the Taft- 
Hartley Act was breached by the 
consummation of the agreement. 

The foregoing are some of the la- 
bor cases on which it is likely that 
the Supreme Court will pass judg- 
ment in the course of the 1955-1956 
term. 


The High Court Acts 


tee Supreme Court, in the tetm 
which began only a short time 
ago, has declined to review two lower 
court rulings affecting collective bar- 
gaining—thus leaving them in effect 
—and has agreed to hear a third case. 

The tribunal left standing lower 
court rulings that: 

4A union has a right to know 
which employes have received merit 
wage increases in order to effectively 
police a collective bargaining agree- 
ment. The case involved the New 
Orleans /tem and the American News- 
paper Guild. 

4An employer must recognize a 
union that represents a majority of 
his employes even though no recogni- 
tion election has been held. The case 


involved the C.1.0. United Automo- 
bile Workers and Armco Drainage 
and Metals Products. The refusal to 
review left standing the lower court 
decision that the company must bar- 
gain with the union despite the lack 
of an election. 

The Supreme Court has agreed to 
take for review a lower court decision 
ordering the National Labor Relations 
Board to take testimony regarding the 
alleged failure of a union official to 
take the non-Communist oath pro- 
vided under the Taft-Hartley Act in 
an unfair labor practice case. The 
Labor Relations Board maintained 
the charge of non-compliance with 
the oath may not be raised directly in 
an unfair labor practice case. 
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Hotel Strike and NLRB 


From The Catering Industry Employe 


Are hotel workers in the Miami area—in- 
deed, all hotel workers—beyond the reach 
of the federal government’s machinery for 
settling labor disputes? Is federal labor 
law available only to those workers and 
employes whom the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board chooses to honor with its at- 
tention? That would appear to be the case 
if we may judge by the NLRB’s decision 
on Local 255’s appeal from a regional of- 
fice’s decision to dismiss its petitions for 
elections at 165 hotels. 

These hotel workers, in the Labor Board’s 
view, are stepchildren not entitled to the 
same protections aflorded other workers. 
But how can there be a labor law available 
to some but not to others? Are the needs 
of the hotel maid, the cook, the bartender, 
the waitress less urgent than the needs of 
the auto worker, the steel worker, the car- 
penter? Is a cook in Child’s Restaurant 
in New York more deserving of having his 
rights to collective bargaining assured than 
the cook in the Miami Beach hotel? 

Yet all these workers have their rights to 
engage in collective bargaining protected 
by the same NLRB which refuses to act in 
the Miami Beach case! 

It’s time Congress took a serious look at 
NLRB’s jurisdictional policies. The public 
has a right to know where it stands on this 
basic question of when the Board will act 
and when it won't. 


Merger Analysis 
From AFL News-Reporter 


Our thanks to the Christian Science 
Monitor, one of the nation’s most respected 
newspapers, for cutting through the rant- 
ings and ravings of anti-labor groups and 
“down with unions” newspapers in a clear, 
penetrating analysis of the upcoming mer- 
ger of the A. F. of L. and C.L.0. 

Posing the question, “How much more 
economic and political power will the mer- 
ger bring to American unionism and how 
will that power be wielded?” the Monitor 
answers that with trade unionists and their 
families totaling no more than a fourth 
of the whole population, the merger will 
leave labor “a long way from dominating” 
the economic scene. 
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“ 


organized labor 
is overwhelmingly anti-Communist and pro- 


The Monitor notes that 


free enterprise. What at times has been 
mistaken for radicalism is usually a view 
narrowed to workers’ interests. What 
sometimes has been read as anti-free en- 
terprise is usually militant pressure for the 


biggest share it can get in free enterprise’s 
bounty.” 


Politically, says the editorial, the “old 
Gompers philosophy of partisan independ- 
ence” will dominate in the merged federa- 
tion. The paper adds: 

“That organized labor, officialdom and 
rank and file, has leaned Democratic for 
a good many years can be explained by 
the twin facts that, as labor has seen things, 
more of its friends are to be found among 
Democrats and more of its bargaining op- 
posites—the employers—among the Re- 
publicans.” 

The merger will have one important re- 
sult, the Monitor predicts, in that it will 
strengthen labor’s influence on the unor- 
ganized. The editorial says that there are 
many citizens outside the ranks of organ- 
ized labor “who think, if not as unionists, 
then as employes. They are emotionally 
the ‘little fellows’.” 

It is precisely in this area that the 
merged federation will make it greatest 
contribution, giving a new and greater voice 
to the “little fellow” on issues that affect 
his welfare and his hopes of achieving a 
decent standard of living in an atmosphere 
of freedom for himself and his family. 


Rest Those Pioneers 


From The Railway Review (England) 


We are no longer a small body of pio- 
neers, despised and rejected. We are no 
longer voices crying in the wilderness. We 
have arrived. 

The pioneers of the movement did a 
tremendous job and made great sacrifices, 
but they could not do our thinking for us. 
While it is a good thing to remember the 
pioneers and draw inspiration from their 
courage, it is a depraved form of ancestor 
worship for us to call upon them to solve 
our modern problems. 

It is sheer cant and humbug for a move- 
ment as mature and powerful as the Brit- 
ish trade union movement, the Labor Party 
and the cooperative movement to talk pio- 
neer language when confronted with the 
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problems that come with power and re. 
sponsibility. Young people of today are 
made of as good stuff as their fathers—and 
their grandfathers, for that matter. To ap- 
peal to them to support us now because 
there were hard times and sacrifices and 
struggles in the past is to ask them to live 
in the past. That they will not do. 

They have their own problems which they 
will solve through the trade union and 
labor movement only if that movement is 
part of their day and not forever living 
in yesterday. If the past is not to crush us 
altogether, we must give the pioneers a 
rest. 


The Right fo Wreck 


From Racine Labor 


Beating the drums for a so-called “right 
to work” law in Wisconsin are two well- 
known organizations, the Wisconsin State 
Chamber of Commerce and the Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. 

Isn’t it the function of ihe Farm Bureau 
to promote the welfare of ‘the farming 
population, which would be hurt by a 
“rights” law which tends to reduce the buy- 
ing power of their customers? Isn't it the 
function of the Chamber of Commerce to 
promote the welfare of business, which 
would be hurt by a “rights” law that tends 
to reduce the purchasing power of business 
customers? 

Why, then do such organizations sup- 
port this move? 

We doubt if many of the members do 
support it, but the leadership is determined 
to impose its reactionary thinking upon the 
labor movement. 

In those states where “rights” laws have 
been enacted there has been less right to 


work, not more job security. About the 
only “right” in those states has been the 


right to work longer hours at lower pay. 
They have taken away the legal rights o! 
employers and employes voluntarily to 
agree upon union shop provisions in demo- 
cratically negotiated labor contracts. 

The so-called “right-to-work” law threat: 
ens everybody in Wisconsin. It would hurt 
workers by cutting their wages and reduc- 
ing their purchasing power. It would hurt 
farmers by destroying the market for theit 
products. It would hurt business by low 
ering the buying power of their customers 
It would hurt industry by promoting labor 
strife and lower production. 
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The Co-op Story 


(Continued from Page 20) 


1900 people began organizing credit unions 
in North America. The idea was simple. 
People who belong to the same union or 
work in the same plant or office or school 
have two common economic needs. First, 
the need to lay aside savings. Second, the 
need to borrow money. Put these two 
needs together and you have a credit union. 
If enough people join and invest $5 or 
more, they have their own pool of capital 
to berrow from. They pay interest to 
themselves. 

It has worked. It has worked so well 
that 9,000,000 credit union members in the 
United States and Canada have assets of 
nearly $3,000,000,000 today. They discov- 
ered that every honest man and woman has 
credit in his own good name and, if a 
number of families put their combined 
credit together, they have a credit union. 

Medical science has advanced brilliantly 
in recent decades. But the average fam- 
ily’s most dangerous financial hazard is still 
the doctor bill. Only a few people can 
afford the full benefits of modern medicine. 

Cooperative health plans grow out of 
people’s need for better medical care. 
Sometimes they need a hospital or clinic 
where none exists or a doctor where there is 
no doctor. Usually they need a budgeted 
way to pay for medical care that the aver- 
age or lower-income family can manage. 
Or they need preventive medical care—to 
keep out of the hospital. 

In typical health cooperatives a group of 
people pay monthly dues to an association 
they control. With the money the associa- 
tion buys medical services from a staff of 
doctors and nurses who give part or all 





their time to caring for that particular 
group. Experimentation has developed 
many different plans. 

Many unions have established health 


and welfare funds, and some of them have 
for years had health centers for their mem- 
These are growing swiftly. 
The main objective now should be to see 
that union members get as much medical 
care, especially preventive care, as is pos- 
sible for each dollar. 

The surest way to do this is by direct 
service plans. Here members get medical 
care when they need it, rather than a 
cash payment that helps them pay an un- 
predictable medical bill. Three per cent 
of the people have this kind of complete 
medical care through a cooperative plan. 
These people go to the hospital a lot less 
trequently than the rest of us. 

One of the finest public services of the 
\merican Federation of Labor has been 
its continued insistence on adequate hous- 
ing. Middle- and lower-income families 
don’t have nearly enough decent housing 
available at prices they can afford. Coop- 
erative housing could meet much of this 
need. In New York City, especially, organ- 
ized labor is taking the lead. 

Successful cooperative home ownership 
lsat easy. It takes a lot of capital. It 
takes technical guidance by people who 
know tl It is greatly helped 
by having a sponsoring organization, such 
a a union, to stand behind the project 
and help bring families into membership. 


bers’ care. 


wir business. 
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This is almost essential in large develop- 
ments. But given capital, guidance and 
a sponsoring group, cooperative housing 
can save people one or two months’ rent 
a year. Cooperation can bring good 
homes—their own homes—to several mil- 
lion families who can’t afford such hous- 
ing otherwise. 

Finally, there are consumer cooperative 
stores. Three or four years ago the story 
was rather discouraging. But not today. 
Many of the small, ill-managed, under- 
financed co-ops of a decade ago are gone. 
In their place are a growing number of the 
best shopping centers in America. Nation- 
wide, they still handle a small fraction of 
retail trade. But where there is excellent 
management, adequate capital before the 
store opens, attractive and _ well-located 
facilities and a wide-awake, loyal member- 
ship, these co-ops are succeeding today de- 
spite intense competition. They’re return- 
ing to their members, on the average, 
savings equal to about one week’s pur- 
chases, free, each year. 

But they need more members and more 
business. For cooperatives must compete 
not only in retailing but in wholesaling. 
They need enough retail business to make 
efficient co-op wholesaling possible. Beyond 
that lies the possibility of manufacturing 
and processing where truly large savings 
for the people can be made. 

There are strong bonds between organ- 
ized labor and the cooperatives, especially 
in Western Europe, where the co-ops and 
the trade unions are frequently almost 
identical in membership. 

Here in America the cooperative housing 


projects sponsored by the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers and the International 


Ladies’ Garment Workers Union are among 
the most famous in the world. In Min- 
neapolis the Franklin Cooperative Cream- 
ery—started by union drivers on strike—has 
brought cheaper, higher-quality milk to 
all the families in that city. Hundreds of 
credit unions have been organized by trade 
unions. Union members have helped build 
up truly mutual insurance companies. The 
largest urban consumer cooperative in 
America has a trade union official as its 
president. Other illustrations could be 
given. 

In the past some co-op boards and man- 
agers, men inexperienced in labor relations 
and faced with severe problems, have failed 
to understand the objectives of organized 


labor. They have sometimes felt that 
union representatives were asking con- 


siderably greater benefits from cooperatives 
than from their competitors. Today, how- 
ever, with only very rare exceptions, the 
relations between cooperatives and_ the 
unions to which their employes belong are 
of the best. It is the policy of cooperatives 
not only to advance collective bargaining 
but to go as far as possible in improving 
working conditions. i 

In cooperative warehouses and production 
plants good collective bargaining relations 
now exist. It is indicative of the trend 
toward modern management practices in 
cooperatives that many of them whose labor 
relations were once poor have now engaged 
the best men they could find te develop 
collective bargaining and have recognized 
cooperative relations with their organized 
employes as of the same order of importance 





as cooperative relations with their mem- 
bers. Management conferences of coopera- 
tives regularly stress the fact that as wage 
rates rise so does output per man-hour and 
that above-average wages are more likely 
to decrease total costs of operation than to 
increase them. 

The nation’s farm organizations put man- 
power, money and leadership into the devel- 
opment of America’s rural cooperatives. A 
corresponding effort on the part of organ- 
ized labor could bring substantial economic 
benefits to its millions of members. 

Such benefits would be both direct—from 
the savings made on cost of living—and 
indirect from the effect of strong coopera- 
tives on the nation’s economy. 

Cooperatives don’t aim to “take over” 
the economy but rather to broaden economic 
opportunity and assure a really free, full- 
employment economy. If they can do ten 
to fifteen per cent of the nation’s business, 
instead of the present three or four per 
cent, these resuits are possible, 

Sweden never suffered any severe depres- 
sion, even when in the early Thirties the 
rest of the world had its worst economic 
slump in history. Why? Because coopera- 
tives did fifteen to seventeen per cent of 
Swedish business. 

Cooperatives have a single economic in- 
terest—to supply their members with more 
goods and services at less cost. This is an 
economic interest that works against un- 
employment and depression. 

The reason some businesses try to gain 
monopolistic power is so they can control 
prices. The way to control prices is to 
control production so there’s just enough 
scarcity to maintain high prices. This is 
understandable self-interest. For a single 
business it often works—for a while. But 
for a whole economy it won't and can’t work 
very long. Sooner or later, with ever- 
increasing output per man-hour, this high- 
price, controlled production policy builds 
unemployment and leads to collapse—unless 
government or some other factor steps in 
to prevent it. 

That other factor can be strong coopera- 
tives. For the competition of strong co-ops 
can keep other businesses from pursuing a 
scarcity, high-price policy and so maintain 
a full production economy. Strong co-ops 
can act as “balance wheels” and bring true 
economic freedom and abundance, benefit- 
ing not only co-op members but everyone. 
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Health co-ops serve many working people 





WHAT THEY SAY 


W. C. Birthright. president, Jour- 
neymen Barbers, Hairdressers and 
Cosmetologists 
International Un- 
ion — When the 
Tennessee Valley 
Authority was 
conceived, the 
South was known 
as America’s No. 
1 economic prob- 
lem. Its lands 
were wasted by continuous pro- 
duction and eroded by flood. Its 
industry lacked diversification. The 
handicaps and hardships under which 
Southern farmers and workers were 
forced to eke out a living closed the 
door to progress. But the coming of 
TVA changed all that. The magnifi- 
cence and horizons of the TVA were 
so dazzling that they captured the 
imagination and enthusiasm of the 
people of the South and the whole 
nation. The recurrent floods were 
controlled. Unproductive land was 
retired and the productive acres im- 
proved. Water shortage was con- 
verted to a surplus, accompanied by 
cheap electric power to perform the 
most burdensome tasks. Farming be- 
came a prosperous activity again. 
New and diversified industry was at- 
tracted. Great new markets opened 
for electrical machinery and house- 
hold equipment. All who have trav- 
eled in the TVA country know how 
The stand- 
ard of living has reached high levels 
in the states served by TVA and the 
entire country has benefited. We 
need more undertakings like TVA. 





it is thriving, growing. 


Jacob S. Potofsky. president, Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica — Organized 
labor for many 
years has urged 
that atomic ener- 
gy, first made 
known to the 
world as a bomb, 
be used for the 
benefit of man- 
kind. I am proud 





that this viewpoint now seems gen- 
erally accepted by major govern- 
ments and scientists of the world. 
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We in the labor movement have 
joined together, through the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, in urging that atomic ener- 
gy be used for the benefit of man- 
kind. From the founding conference 
of the I.C.F.T.U. in 1949, the inter- 
national free trade union movement 
has called for a universal system of 
atomic control with effective interna- 
tional inspection and the widest pos- 
sible application and use of atomic 
energy and science for the welfare of 
mankind and not for its destruction. 
In the interests of human survival, it 
is opportune to seize the initiative in 
diffusing the uses of atomic energy 
for beneficent purposes. The trans- 
formation of our modern scientific 
genius into the health, happiness and 
welfare of all people can become a 
fruitful, major alternative to the wag- 
ing of atomic war. 


Matthew Woll, chairman, Free 
Trade Union Committee—In free so- 
cieties, labor’s at- 
titude in foreign 
affairs may be in 
agreement with 
the policies of the 
government. But 
it does not neces- 
sarily have to be 
so. It can be dif- 
ferent. We can, 
may and on occasion must disagree 
with our governments. We recognize 
that the international situation may, 
at one or another moment, require 
our government to pursue a certain 
policy toward a particular totalitarian 
or reactionary government. This does 
not mean that the free trade union 
movement of this free country must, 
therefore, reflect its government’s po- 
licy in its attitude toward so-called 
labor organizations in the totalitarian 
land. It may be necessary for a great 
democracy to have a friendly attitude 
toward the Salazar or Tito dictator- 
ship. This does not mean that the 
free labor movement must therefore 
consider and treat the labor fronts 
or state company unions of these dic- 
tatorship countries as if they were 
bonafide labor organizations, genu- 
ine free trade unions. Despite the 








opposition of the American Fedvra. 
tion of Labor, the United States gov. 
ernment has recognized and signed a 
treaty with the Franco dictatorship, 
This has not meant and cannot under 
any circumstances mean that we of 
the A. F. of L. must now consider 
Franco’s phony labor organizations 
as genuine free trade unions. In fact, 
such an unfortunate and unsound po. 
licy by our government must even 
serve as an additional reason for in- 
tensifying our opposition to these 
Nazi-like labor front outfits. 


A. Williams, Jr.. Cop. 
gressman from New Jersey—Some 
may wonder 
whether we still 
need an informa. 
tion program. 
One of the Com. 
munists’ greatest 
assets has been 
the training ir 
information tech- 
niques given to 
avery one of their leaders. This has 
made it possible for the Communists 
to capitalize on our errors or weak: 
nesses and has given them such skill 
in double-talking that even when our 
efforts have been most constructive, 


Harrison 





the Communists have been able to 
convince many people that Americans 
are “imperialists,” “capitalist bosses,” 
etc. Perhaps the period of outright 
name-calling is coming to an end. 
But the subtler, perhaps much more 
difficult era has begun. We must 
present to the Communists and to the 
great uncommitted areas of the world 
the facts about America. We must 
compete not only with products and 
technical genius but with ideas, with 
music, dance and theater, and with 
demonstrations of that great reservoir 
of spiritual and moral strength which 
underlies our way of life. The Voice 
of America is reaching the people of 
the world, despite the fact that the 
Russians spend far more money at- 
tempting to block our broadcasts than 
we spend on our entire information 
program. Let us continue to support 
wholeheartedly our government’s ef- 
fort to make known the facts of Amer- 
ican life, not as ballyhoo but as proud 
yet humble acknowledgment that 
some of mankind’s noblest dreams 
can come true. 
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Have you made your voluntary $3] 


. . , 9 
contribution to Labor's League yet: 
————— 
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THE JUNIOR UNION STORY 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


RACE TO THE CABIN 


N THIS DAY, which was a 
golden autumn glory, the nine 
boys were going places—but 

first they had to conquer the tall fence 
which stood directly in their path. 

“Stoop down and crawl under,” 
suggested Mike. 

“Not me,” said Bert. 
to try to climb over.” 

Tad thought Mike’s idea was the 
better one. 

“Down’s a lot easier,” he said, and 
he slithered between the ground and 
the first bar of the fence. 

“Up or down or around, fellows, 
let’s get going,” Mike pleaded. “If 
we don’t get on our way, the girls 
will beat us to the feast just as sure 
as my name is Michael.” 

Soon the nine boys were all on the 
other side of the fence. Some had 
climbed over. Some had crawled un- 
der. And two had gone all the way 
around. They were Paul, who had 
to use crutches because he had had 
polio, and his brother Tom, who 
helped when the going was rough. 

The trees were a mass of color. The 
sun was warm. The boys followed a 
brown path for a while. Then a wide 
meadow spread before them. There 
were large animals in that meadow, 
and they glowered at the invaders. 
The hoys, wary, hurried on. 

“Me and bulls don’t mix so good,” 
said Mike. “Hey, Tom! Don’t let 
them see your red shirt.” 

Tom was slipping rapidly behind 
his brother to avoid being seen by the 
bulls. 

“They won’t bother us,” Paul said. 
“Just go along like we belonged. 
We'll be across the pasture before 
they make up their minds to chase 
us.” He waved his crutch. “Cut 
across this way.” 

The boys followed Paul’s lead and 
soon reached another fence. This 
time it was not possible for Paul to 
go around the obstruction. With 
Tom’s help, plus a little assistance 
from Mike, he swung up over the 
fence and dropped down on the other 
side, 

_ “Thanks. fellows.” said Paul, smil- 
ing aid picking up his crutches. 

A fow minutes later Mike pointed 
toa log cabin in the distance. Be- 
cause of a grove of trees beside it, 


“l’m going 


the cabin was scarcely discernible. 

“That’s it, guys,” said Mike. 
“There we will find food and shelter. 
There we will find good friends and 
companionship.” 

“Yes, and if we don’t step on it,” 
said Paul, “there we'll find ourselves 
second.” 

Down the slope the way was un- 
even and rough. There were thou- 
sands of little pebbles and also many 
sizable loose rocks. Footing was un- 
sure for all the boys and especially so 
for Paul, but he never said a word 
about it. Although he and Tom 
brought up the rear, they did not de- 
lay the other seven. 


HE opposing team was made up 
4 er girls. They were also from the 
Junior Union. Both teams had left 
the Labor Temple at the same time. 
The girls’ route took them to the other 
side of Glenville. From there they 
followed the highway known in the 
community as the Old Road. It had 
been all but abandoned after the 
opening of the new super-highway. 
The girls remained on the Old Road 
until they crossed the Amesbury 
River. 

Taking to the hills, the girls climbed 
ever higher. All the time they kept 
a sharp lookout to see who would 
catch the first glimpse of the rival 
team. Lena was in the lead and 
Nancy was next. The others followed 
in twos and threes except where the 
path narrowed. Then the girls pro- 
ceeded in single file. 

It had been agreed that the team 
which reached the cabin first would 
start the fire for the cook-out. while 
the losers would do the actual cook- 
ing. The team arriving closer to 
noon than the rival group was to re- 
ceive a prize package, the contents 
of which. were known only to the 
boy and girl on the prize committee. 

Suddenly Lena spoke. 

“There are the boys.” she said 
tensely, pointing ahead and to the 
left. 

“Yes. that’s Tom’s red shirt,” said 
Kay. “Let’s keep quiet. Maybe they 
won’t see us.” 

Mary consulted her watch. It was 
just seven minutes before noon, and 
they were a stone’s throw from the 


path which led directly to the front 
door of the cabin. The girls were 
hidden from view by a line of tall 
bushes. The boys had neither heard 
nor seen them. 

“It will take them about ten minutes 
to get down the hill and across the 
yard,” whispered Nancy. “We can 
reach the front door from here in 
three minutes. We want to get there 
nearest the hour. But we also want to 
be first. Shall we wait until they 
get nearer or shall we go in first?” 


“Both,” whispered Mary. Then, 
sharply: ‘“‘Watch them!  Paul’s 
slipped. Look at him roll! Tom's 


right beside him. He’s fallen, too.” 

The girls came running out of their 
sheltered hiding place. Paul and 
Tom were tumbling so fast that they 
reached the yard ahead of the girls. 
Fortunately, neither of the boys was 
badly hurt, and with a grin Paul 
crawled over and pulled himself up 
to sit on the step of the cabin just as 
the nearest girl, Lena, reached him. 

“We beat!” shouted Tom, brush- 


ing the dirt from his clothes. “Are 
you hurt, Paul?” 
“No, I’m not. Are you?” After 


Tom shook his head, Paul continued: 
“There are easier ways to get down 
a slope, I'll admit, but I guess I’m 
all right. Ask one of the fellows to 
get my crutches, will you, please?” 
Amid relieved laughter, the boys 
were declared winners. Paul had 
reached the step at two minutes after 
twelve, Lena a half-minute later. 
So the Junior Unionists set to 
work. The boys started the fire and 
the girls began to get the food ready. 
The boys and girls both pitched in 
to do the work. At the conclusion of 
the meal, Paul was presented with the 
prize for being the first one in. 


He unwrapped the box. It held 
a dozen large candy bars. Paul 


passed them around to his teammates. 
There was a big show of greediness, 
but before the boys started to eat 
the candy, they good-naturedly di- 
vided the treat with the girls. 

“Share and share alike,” said Mike, 
laughing. 

“Equal pay for equal work,” Nancy 
proclaimed. 

“Labor Omnia Vincit,’ Paul said 
quietly. “Labor Conquers All.” 








AN ORGANIZATION of working people is 
vigorous and effective only when its mem- 
bers are sincerely interested in its affairs 
not only at new-contract time but through 
the twelve months of the year. If you ex- 


pect your union to do a job for you, 


remember that you must do your part by 
being a real trade unionist all the time. 
If you want to make economic progress, 
you must help constantly to strengthen 


your union. One way to do your part is 


by attending your meetings regularly. 
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